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THE REALISTS 
(Reflections After VE Day) 


Summer! And it seems that we are free. 

How clean the windows shine! And we can see 
. Our world of rooms grow vaster : we can turn 

Towards the world and watch the treetops burn 

With natural light, or we can simply rest 

Amongst the garden-flowers and be confessed 

By individual dreams and inner voice. 

Leisure becomes us and the quiet choice 

By which we find our true necessities ; 

And sky is water spreading round the trees, 

The lake benignant with its swimming birds 

And lyrical with leaves and poets’ words. 

And yet, my writing fingers, singing heart, 

Is not this ecstasy the fool’s false art 

That fails the pointing shadows at my feet, 

The large and molten shadows round my head, 

The cellar-darkness in the ruined street ? 

Are Buchenwald and Belsen truly dead ? 

Are men no longer hunted stag and hare 

Or held in rusty cage and wanton snare ? 

Can Jeremiah put his sack away 

And cross the market-place and feel the day 

With inner day fulfilled, nor seek to stay 

The hurrying people with his lifted staff 

And voice that croaks the Temple’s epitaph}? 

Are there no corners where the weary cower 

Or martyrs stand upright ? Does hour to hour 

Carol with chiming ? Does no harsh hand shake 

The iron door with : ‘It is dawn. Awake. 

The muzzles in the courtyard catch the light. 

The iron judges wait. Prepare your night! ’, 

While through the corridors the clocksprings rattle, 

Till down the corridors men drive men-cattle ? 
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And most! And most! Are love and charity, 
The Easter-kiss and hope, the Christmas-tree, 
Glittering with gifts and glad with starlit Christ, 
The signs of private and of public tryst ? 

I hear the soft, suave tongues of him and him 
Saying : ‘ The time of kindness has a term, 
And we are sober men not seraphim. 

Loving is best when useful. We affirm, 

Our duty done, the rights of commonsense. 

Our hands are clean ; and if we wash our hands 
Of you and you—why, reason understands, 

And fortune favours reason’s realist. 

We button up our pockets, store our pence, 
Shut all our doors and send the stranger home.’ 
Though home still smells of blood, perhaps a brother’s, 
A friend’s, a lover’s, a father’s or a mother’s, 
And hands half-given under shifting eyes 

Once itched and twitched in hunters’ enterprise, 
Once slipped a noose or dug the slippery loam 
For easy sepulchres : the shared-out crust 
Sweats the old hate, the slime and stench of lust ; 
Even the words that Goethe used are sick 

With Hitler-echoes, whip and studded stick. 
Oh! ‘These are Times forgetful! Will you find 
Yourselves by grace forgotten ¢ Can the blind, 
That have no inner visions, hope for hope ? 

Or those that make a noose deny the rope 

That tightens round the heart invisibly 

And thus not ever loosened ? Can summer be 
So bountiful and men deny the tree ? 

Oh, hopeless world! Have you no eyes to see ? 
St. Giles at Cripplegate, a dark-red tower, 
Stands-up before me like a foundered ship. 

Is this the symbol of all shipwrecked power, 
This that held Milton’s bones? The sea of faith 
Becomes an inland water sick for tide ; 

The open sea is heavy at its lip 

With tangled weed and silt. Oh, Crucified ! 

The world has need of You. Tremendous death 
Cries for a resurrection’s trumpet-hour. 


L. AARONSON 
Moorgate, May 31st, 1945. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


THE problem of the organisation of our foreign policy in Whitehall is one 
which has been widely discussed in recent years and upon which increasing 
public attention is to-day being concentrated. 

Some ten years ago, Lord Harmsworth used his intimate acquaintance 
with the functioning of the machinery of our foreign policy in London to 
draw attention to the defects which existed, and put forward certain 
proposals to deal with these defects.1 A few months ago appeared a book 
by Sir Victor Wellesley, Deputy Under Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office until 1936, Diplomacy in Fetters, reviewing the developments of 
our foreign policy in the years between the two wars, which brought out 
very clearly that the organisation of our Foreign Office in London no 
longer responded to the needs of the time. In his chapter ‘ The Thinking 
Shop,’ Sir Victor outlines what he considers to be necessary. 

Several debates have taken place in the House of Lords on the subject,? 
as @ result of which the Government have undertaken to consider the 
whole position and to lay proposals before Parliament for dealing with it. 

Having regard to the great importance of the problem from the point 
of view of our national security in the future, it may seem worth while 
at this juncture to attempt to set out the main factors which affect the 
problems as they have emerged from the discussions which have taken 
place. 

For purposes of convenience and possibly easier understanding by 
the public, the summary has been drawn up in the form of a letter 


. addressed to the Prime Minister by the Foreign Secretary. The summary 


does not pretend to exhaust the question, but is an indication of the 
problem in outline for which a solution must be found, if the disadvantages 
under which our foreign policy suffered in the years between 1918 and 
1939 are to be effectively removed. 

In this connection nothing is of greater importance than that our 
Parliament and public should make themselves well acquainted with the 
actual manner in which our foreign policy does function in practice, 
since in the absence of a proper understanding, much effort will be wasted, 
and many dangerous initiatives in the field of foreign affairs embarked 
upon, which can only defeat their own object, and place in jeopardy 
those very interests, which it must be the object of all Parties in the 
State to secure. 


‘My par Prove MinistEeR,—As soon as we come to the negotiation 
of the peace settlement, the implementation of the many international 
agreements into which we have entered, under one head or another, 
political and economic, the importance of keeping our public opimion in 
line in the development of our foreign policy, will, I am sure you will 
agree, become of great importance for the country. 


1 The Times, 1935. 
* July 2nd, 1941); March 25th, 1943; December 13th, 1944. 
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‘ Now, as I view the position, the problem is most intimately connected 
with that of the future organisation of our foreign policy in Whitehall, on 
which increasing public attention is being concentrated. 

‘ There is to-day little doubt that the defects in the organisation of our 
foreign policy in London in the years immediately preceding the past 
war contributed their part to our general lack of preparation in 1939, 
strategic and diplomatic. 

‘ This being the position, it seems to me that the time has come for 
me to make a rather full and detailed statement in the House as to what 
the future organisation of our foreign policy in London will be, and give 
some indication as to how we contemplate that organisation will function 
in practice. 

‘ T enclose the statement I would propose to make with your approval. 
If it seemingly results in pegging out large claims for the sphere of 
authority of the Foreign Secretary, under, of course, your own supreme 
authority, I am sure you will agree it is no more than is necessary, having 
regard to the intimate relationship which exists between our foreign 
policy and our defence interpreted in the widest sense. 

* Yours, etc.’ 


STATEMENT 


Mr. SezaxerR,—So much will depend for the future safety of our country 
and our empire on the efficient organisation generally of our foreign policy that 
I feel the time has come not only to define my own position in relation to the 
task which confronts me, but to explain in some detail the organisation which 
I contemplate for my Department, the Foreign Office, with an indication as to 
how that organisation will operate in practice, in relation to Parliament and 
the country. 

In apology for the complicated and, to some extent, dreary and technical 
explanation, I will confess, Mr. Speaker, that I am under the impression of 
the great confusion which undoubtedly came about in the organisation of our 
foreign policy in the decade preceding 1939,* with unfortunate results for our 
Empire in 1940. 

In my view the confusion arose in no small measure from a general lack of 
understanding of the importance of the machinery of Government, the absence 
of any proper grasp, both by our Parliament and public opinion, of the functions 
of the Foreign Secretary, and the importance of the adequate organisation and 
equipment of the Foreign Office in relation to other Departments of the State. 
Debates which have taken place in another place have very clearly brought 
out the extent of the confusion, the extent to which it contributed to the 
failure of our foreign policy and defence preparations. 

I now come to the point of the future organisation of my own Department, 
the Foreign Office, and shall endeavour to explain to you the arrangements I 
am making, as clearly as I can. 

I feel sure that few would dissent from the proposition that the Foreign 
Secretary must have at his disposal such an organisation as will be able to 
advise him as to the effect of all reactions on our home or Dominions’ policy, 


® See Observer, September 26th, 1943. The Times, April 27th, 1942; January 4th, 
1943. Lords’ Debates, November 25th and 26th, 1942; March 28th, 1944. 
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upon our position in foreign countries, and upon our foreign policy, which is so 
intimately linked with the problem of the effective defence of our Empire. 


The Hierarchy of the Foreign Office 
The Permanent Under-Secretary of State 

As regards the Foreign Office it is not my intention to interfere with the 
existing hierarchy. I continue to believe that the organisation of the Foreign 
Office is best served by the retention of the post of the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State as the chief official of the Foreign Office, under the authority 
of the Foreign Secretary. I shall retain that particular arrangement, but in 
doing so it is my intention to add to the organisation of the Foreign Office a 
very strong Economic Department, for which I am glad to say the elements have 
been made available by the Ministry of Economic Warfare, which has now 

been absorbed into the organisation of the Foreign Office. 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State 

The direction of the new Department will be entrusted to the Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State. For this appointment I have selected Mr. ——, who, 
apart from being an economist of considerable qualifications, has long and 
wide experience of the handling of economic questions in relation to foreign 
policy. 

The functions of the new Economic Section will be to observe very carefully 
the developments of the economic situation in the various foreign countries, to 
appreciate, for my guidance as Foreign Secretary in relation to our ‘ foreign’ 
(defence) policy, the effect of such developments abroad on this country and 
the Empire, and, on the other hand, the reaction of our position abroad, of 
policies which may be decided upon or desired by His Majesty’s Government 
on what I will describe, for want of a better term, the home political front, so 
that no sudden gap may come about between our economic policy and our 
foreign policy as did come about in the years before this war.5 


The Bank of England 

In connection with the incorporation of this new Economic Department 
in the organisation of the Foreign Office, it will be important that an adequate 
liaison should be established between it and the Bank of England, such a 
liaison as I believe has existed for some years between the State Department in 
Washington and the Federal Reserve Bank, such as I know exists between the 
Quai d’Orsay and the Bank of France. 

In the years between the two wars the liaison between the Foreign Office 
and the Bank of England by way of the Treasury did not operate satisfactorily, 
for the reason that the Treasury was not equipped to deal with foreign policy, 
while the Foreign Office on its side was too weak in its economic organisation 
to be able to engage in useful discussions of essentially financial problems.* 


The Political Organisation of the Foreign Office 
I will not weary the House with any detailed description of the sub-divisions 
which I propose in the organisation of the political departments of the Foreign 


« Lords’ Debate, December 13th, 1944; The Times, July 28th, 1942, and February 9th, 
1945. 
5 Truth, leading article, May 7th, 1943. 
® Lords’ Debates, March 25th, 1943 ; December 13th, 1944. 
Vou. CXXXVIII—No. 821 a* . 
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Office, except to give the assurance that those sub-divisions will conform to the 
geographical needs of our foreign policy, the connection of particular countries 
with one another.” 

The sub-divisions will number (?) and will be placed under the direction of 
(?) Under-Secretaries of State. Moreover (?) I need not assure Hon. Members, 
in view of what I have already said as regards the new economic organisation 
of the Foreign Office, that the political sub-divisions will work in the closest 
contact with the economic organisation, so that at no point will so-called 
‘ political’ policy be decided upon without the fullest reference to economic 
considerations. 

It will be the particular task of the political sub-divisions to keep a running 
balance sheet of all questions affecting particular missions, showing exactly 
what is the position of those Missions at a given moment, despatches, out- 
standing questions requiring decision, since all such questions affect the 
position and the prestige of the Mission in the country to which it is accredited, 
and are an indication of the strength or weakness of our position in the country 
concerned, a pointer to the requirements of our strategic defence. 

It has been my experience that the Foreign Secretary has in the past 
frequently been required to attend the Cabinet without a full appreciation of 
all the questions affecting particular Missions, with the result that policy has 
been considered on individual questions without due regard to the general 
position of the Mission. 

The keeping of the balance sheet which I propose will, in the future, avoid 
this inconvenience. Where questions of foreign policy arise which may require 
the attention of the Cabinet, the balance sheet will accompany the file prepared 
for the Foreign Secretary so that he may see at a glance how matters stand as a 
whole in regard to the Mission with which the Cabinet may be dealing, and 
advise the Cabinet accordingly in full knowledge of all the facts relating to the 
Mission. 

The Legal Section 

The Legal Section will be placed under the charge of ——, who has long 
experience of international negotiations and the drafting of treaties. 

The House will not require me to emphasise the importance of a strong 
legal section of the Foreign Office when we remember the increasing intricacies 
of the international agreements to which we are parties, of the system of 
‘ collective security ’ which in concert with the allied peoples we are engaged in 
setting up. 


The News Department 

An efficient News Department must constitute a part of the organisation 
of the Foreign Office. 

On the conclusion of the war the present Ministry of Information Services, 
with suitable adaptations, will be incorporated in the Foreign Office. The 
Department will exist for the particular purpose of giving proper guidance to 
our Press as regards developments abroad in their effect on our foreign policy, 
as well as to ensure that our Missions abroad are properly equipped to deal with 
the Press in countries to which they are accredited. 

The Department will be entrusted to another Under-Secretary, Mr. (?), 
whom I have every reason to believe will enjoy the full confidence of our 
Press. 


? The Times, January 19th, 1945. 
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The B.B.C. 


The B.B.C. has assumed a position of the very utmost importance in the 
matter of the exposition of our foreign policy to public opinion at home and 
abroad. 

Close contact will be established with the B.B.C. in order to ensure as much 
consistency as may be possible in the presentation of our foreign policy.® 


The British Council 


As regards the British Council, I do not intend to make any alteration in the 
existing organisation, except to observe that the Council will operate under 
my general direction with the necessary liaison established through the News 
Department of the Foreign Office. We have to recognise that the spread of 
British culture abroad can be a very helpful support for our foreign policy 
although it does not pretend to be, nor can it be, a substitute for that policy. 
Effort in the cultural field, no matter how great, no matter how efficiently 
organised, will not counteract the effects of a failure of foreign policy. 

Administration 

Big business has recognised for many years the importance of administra- 
tion, the necessity of keeping the organisation perpetually under review so as 
to ensure that each part is performing its functions adequately and efficiently.° 

The administrative section of the Foreign Office has been placed under the 
direction of Mr. (?) who will have the title of an Under-Secretary of State. 

I have selected Mr. (?) for this post for the reason that he has long experience 
of the problems of administration particularly in respect of our Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Service abroad. 

I am satisfied that this arrangement will meet the criticism of those who 
affirm that in matters of administration the officer selected to deal with it must 
have experience of the needs of the particular Service with which he is dealing.?° 


Accommodation 

Once again, most successful big enterprises have laid down that the efficiency 
of an organisation depends in no small measure on suitable accommodation 
being available. I have no hesitation in expressing the view that if the 
organisation I am setting up is to be productive of the best results, suitable 
accommodation under one roof is essential, so that each Section of the organisa- 
tion may be easily accessible the one to the other. 

The present Foreign Office can in no circumstances meet these requirements. 
I have no immediate solution to propose, but the matter is receiving my urgent 
attention, with a view to the necessary provision being made at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, have I terminated my review of the arrangements I 
propose for the organisation of my Department, the Foreign Office, in London. 
If I have refrained from going into any detail as regards the organisation of our 
Services abroad, it is for the reason that their efficiency, ability to perform their 
duties to the State in the main depends, as so many authorities have been at 

® The Times, May 19th, 1945. 

® Vide Mr. Alwyn Parker, The Times, January 13th, 1943. This is one of the most 
prominent considerations of our great Banks. 

10 Vide Lord Addison, Lords’ Debate, March 25th, 1943. 

11 Lord Perth, Lord Cranborne, December 13th, 1944. 
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pains to point out, on the strength and efficiency of the central administration.” 
That said, I need not assure the House that our Services abroad will be so 
organised as to respond to our needs. In this matter it is my view that the 
series of long overdue administrative reforms, dependent largely on the provision 
of the necessary finance, for which I obtained the approval of the House, should 
greatly facilitate my task.'* 

It stands to reason that our Services abroad must be brought up to the 
highest standard of efficiency in every branch, that we must get the very best 
men we can for those Services, and that nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of our achieving that. 

I would add only one comment as a corollary to all I have said. Henceforth 
I shall regard myself as responsible before this House for negotiations of all 
kinds initiated or undertaken by H.M. Government with foreign Governments, 
responsible for all matters in any way affecting our foreign policy. 

That is not to say, so wide are the subjects which to-day go to make the sum 
of foreign policy, that I shall myself be able to preside at or participate person- 
ally in all conferences with foreign powers ; but I shall hope henceforth, on the 
basis of the reorganisation of my Department, to be in a position to attach to 
all such Conferences a representative of my Department, on the one hand to 
keep me directly informed of any issues which may arise affecting the vital and 
sensitive points of our foreign policy, on the other to assist the British delegate 
who may be selected to represent this country with full information and advice 
as to the political and economic situation existing in the country with which we 
may, at the moment, be dealing. 

The Co-ordination of our Foreign Policy with our Home and Dominions Policy 

My next point is the very important one of the co-ordination of our foreign 
policy with our policy on the home and Dominion fronts. 

Now in the ordinary way of things the only body competent to achieve such 
co-ordination would be the Cabinet, but the position as regards the Cabinet in 
recent years has been such that this is not always available for the consideration 
of problems of policy as they merit consideration. Many ex-Ministers have 
testified to this truth.*® 

Undoubtedly our foreign policy in the years before the war greatly suffered 
as a result of this state of affairs.1* This being so, I have obtained the approval 
of the Prime Minister to the setting up of a Permanent Committee of Ministers 
for the particular purpose of finding the best means to co-ordinate our foreign 
policy with the requirements of our policy on other fronts. 

Since the problem to be resolved still remains one of our foreign policy, the 
Prime Minister has agreed that I shall have the Chairmanship of this Committee 
at which those Ministers would be invited to attend whose particular Depart- 
ments might be affected by some development in the field of international 
affairs. I have attached great importance to this Committee being on the 
ministerial level since, although the Committee would have no power to take 


12 Sir Victor Wellesley, Truth, March 19th, 1943. Sir Eric Phipps, The Times, February 
lst, 1943. Lords’ Debate, July 22nd, 1943. 

18 Misc., Vol. II, 1943. 

14 The Foreign Secretary must reaffirm this claim. We cannot afford any more Hagues, 
Lausannes, American debt notes. In 1931 the export of potatoes from France was part of 
a chain that linked with the French attitude at the Disarmament Conference. 

15 Mr. Amery, Diplomacy in Fetters, p. 188. 
16 Lord Perth, Lords, March 25th, 1943. 
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final decisions on policy, such power remaining within the sole prerogative of 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, co-ordination of policy between Depart- 
ments of H.M. Government can only usefully be discussed with the responsible 
Ministers present at all such meetings.27 

I should attach the greatest importance to the presence at the meetings of 
the Committee of the representatives of our Defence Ministries, for the reason 
that all questions affecting our foreign policy must inevitably affect them in 
particular. The connection which exists between our foreign policy and our 
defence preparations is inescapable,!* just in the same way as the prosperity of 
our trade and commerce must depend on the success of our foreign policy, on 
our foreign policy for London being so organised as to be in a position to give 
proper guidance to our great financial and commercial interests. 

I think the meetings of this Committee would be a suitable opportunity to 
consult the representatives of our Dominions in London. As regards the 
question of our relations with our Dominions generally, I propose to deal with 
that as my next point. 

Now I hope I shall have the agreement of the House with this proposal. I 
am satisfied that it will provide the means for better preparation and considera- 
tion of problems of our foreign policy than the existing Cabinet arrangement 
has done. 

Now as regards this new Ministerial Committee, I am perfectly aware that 
provision exists for such Committees in the existing organisation of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. I do not desire to interfere with, or modify, that 
machinery, except to say that, as regards this particular Committee, I should 
regard it as of importance that a Secretary of my Department should be 
attached, so as to maintain the necessary contact with my Department whose 
affairs will be the prominent consideration whether the recommendation 


emerges that the paiticular requirements of our foreign policy at the moment 
must be met, or that those requirements must give way before some other 
pressing consideration of general policy.’ It stands to reason that, whatever the 
decision, our foreign policy must be adjusted to meet the situation, just in the 
same way as our defence organisations would be called upon to adjust their 
arrangements to the requirements of the new situation.!® 


Our Foreign Policy and the Dominions 


I need scarcely emphasise the importance which I attach to the support o: 
our Dominions in our foreign policy, since it is my sincere belief that upon 
agreement between us and our Dominions in the development step by step in 
our foreign policy will, in large measure, depend the influence we, as an Empire, 
may hope to exercise in the consolidation of the future peace. 

Certainly I am encouraged as regards Empire collaboration by the result of 
the meeting of the Prime Ministers which took place last May, and whence 
emerged a strong unanimity of view as regards the peace aims of the Empire 
asa whole. I shall do all in my power, with the increased means of consultation 


17 No Civil Service Committees for the co-ordination of ‘ policy’ of any kind can be 
admitted. 
18 Lord Londonderry, House of Lords, March 29th, 1944. The Defence Ministries must 


be connected at all stages with our foreign policy. 
19 Ts this not obvious ? There must follow the necessary adjustments and very quickly 


unless the whole of our defence organisation is to be disrupted. 
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which are available to me, to ensure that we proceed in our foreign policy in 
complete harmony with the Governments of the Dominions. 

Nevertheess, in this matter of our foreign policy we cannot overlook the 
fact that as a result of the decisions of the Imperial Conference of 1926, which 
still govern this question, a major share of responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of H.M. Government in Great Britain,?° 

I believe this, in particular, to apply to Europe in the view of the Dominions, 
that area which in two generations has given birth to two world wars. 

I intend to discharge that individual responsibility, believing that in doing 
so I am fulfilling a réle essential to the peace and economic progress of the 
Commonwealth. 


Our Foreign Policy, Parliament and the Country 


The coalition which to-day exists is an expression of the universal recognition 
that Party warfare can find no place in time of war. 

I believe the same to be true of foreign policy in times of peace since, 
though the cannon may be silenced, it is to the field of foreign policy that 
international struggle and conflict is transferred, in the field of foreign policy 
that the destinies of the nations are decided for better or for worse. There is as 
little real scope for Party warfare in regard to foreign policy in time of peace, 
as there is for Party warfare in time of war. 

It is for this reason that I am happy to observe an increasing trend of 
opinion which favours the removal of foreign policy from the conflict of Parties, 
and recognises that so far as we may be able we should contrive to agree on a 
national foreign policy. Certain it is that in the measure in which we can succeed 
in this, in that measure shall we increase the chances of our own future security.” 

I cannot hope to speak with the necessary voice of authority in the Councils 
of the nations unless I feel I have behind me a very large measure indeed of 
national support. 

Now the problem which confronts me is how best to achieve that most 
desirable objective, and this brings me to the point of how I can improve these 
means of consultation with our Parliament and public opinion and the Minister 
in charge of our foreign policy. 

Now as regards the Foreign Secretary, his position seems to me to have 
been very well expressed in a pronouncement of Lord Grey of Falloden at the 
Annual Banquet of the Institute of International Affairs, July, 1930. 

‘The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs must always have three 
advantages peculiar to himself. First of all he has access to the reports from 
our own representatives abroad, and then he has confidential information about 
the policy and intentions of other Governments conveyed to him partly through 
reports of our representatives abroad of what has been said to them, and partly 
from the reports of foreign Ambassadors and Ministers here. He is the most 
important person who shapes the policy of this country and who alone can 
know from the point of view of British policy the different values which can be 
attached to different foreign questions.’ 


2° This is very important. It is a consideration which is too frequently overlooked by 
our public opinion. 

“ Sir Edward Grigg, The British Commonwealth, p. 125. See also on this point Mr, 
Lionel Curtin, Faith and Works, Decision and Action. 

*2 Liberal Party Report, Germany. Liberal National Organisation Report, Germany. 
Truth, leading article, April 13, 1945. 
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Lord Grey recognised that in virtue of his position the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs possessed certain important information alone available to him, 
in the absence of which no accurate or useful judgment of any kind could be 
formed on any question of foreign policy. 

I do not think that any Member of this House will feel disposed to question 
the complete accuracy of Lord Grey’s diagnosis of the position which does, in 
fact, exist.as between the Foreign Secretary and Parliament and the country. 

This being so, all that seems to me to remain to be considered is how that 
particular information in the possession of the Foreign Secretary can best be 
made available to Parliament with a view to assisting in the pursuit of a 
national foreign policy. 

In devising these means we have ever to bear in mind that we must provide 
the fullest safeguards not to imperil in any way the particular charge entrusted 
to the Foreign Secretary by a majority vote of the country. 

I have in mind the problem of secrecy, in regard to which the gravest 
misapprehension still prevails in wide sections of our public. 

A certain measure of secrecy reserve, shall I call it, is necessary in all 
negotiations, and does not apply alone to exchanges with foreign powers. 
This all must recognise. Secrecy as regards pending negotiations with foreign 
powers does not mean that commitments are being entered into behind the 
back of the British people. It does mean that precaution is being observed, 
discretion to prevent the precipitation of those very crises which it is the object 
of all ‘ negotiations ’ to avert.™4 

A variety of suggestions have been made to overcome the difficulty. 

It has been my practice as it was that of my predecessors to take the 
correspondents of our great newspapers pretty fully into my confidence, a 
practice which I have every intention of continuing. But this did not, will not, 
solve the problem, 

A Foreign Affairs Committee of this House has been suggested as a solution, 
before which the Foreign Secretary could consistently appear. I should not 
resist that solution except to observe that this expedient has been tried in 
certain other countries #5 and has not worked too satisfactorily. Moreover, as 
Mr. Harold Nicolson recently observed in an illuminating article in the 
Spectator,2* such a Committee would not only on many occasions have to sit in 
secrecy, but observe secrecy, a procedure which in the matter of Parliament 
has always been very unwelcome to our public opinion. 

After reviewing the problem from every angle, I have myself arrived at the 
conclusion that the best, if not the only means of meeting the situation, is for 
greater use to be made of the machinery of the Committee of Imperial Defence.?7 
When the Committee of Imperial Defence was called into being years ago, one 
of its main purposes was to admit to discussion of questions affecting the 
national safety the leaders of the various parties in Parliament. I cannot help 
but think that greater resort to these particular facilities would do more than 
anything else to bridge the gap between the Foreign Secretary and Parliament. 
After all it is to the Leaders of the Parties in Parliament that the Members 
look for guidance, and were these leaders currently informed through these 

23 This is the kernel of the problem. 

24 Broadcast discussion on foreign policy. Listener, December 14th, 1944. 

25 In France, for instance. 

26 Spectator, December 29th, 1944. 

27 Liberal National Organisation Report, Germany. Lords’ Debate, December 13th 
1944; Sunday Times, December 17th, 1944. 
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meetings of the C.I.D. of the same information as is in the possession of the 
Foreign Secretary, I do feel that a great step forward would have been taken 
towards removing from the conduct of our foreign policy disadvantages under 
which it has laboured for too long, to the detriment of the best interests of the 
nation. T 
It is not my wish to add to the burdens of collaborators who have sufficient w 
on their shoulders, but in connection with the Foreign Secretaryship and tk 
Parliament and the country, I would remind Hon. Members of the existence of th 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State and Parliamentary Private e 
Secretary to the Foreign Secretary. I believe these appointments came into a 
being originally for the very purpose of assisting the Foreign Secretary to g 
maintain contact with this House, and I know how greatly Members do ta 
appreciate the help rendered to them by my two collaborators at the Foreign fo 
Office. su 
I have gone at some length into this question as I regard it as one of fr 
transcending importance, not only from the point of view of this House, but ce 
from the point of view of every great editor of our Press in London, called upon in 
to give daily guidance to our public, and from the point of view of every 
intelligent citizen who has come to realise what is involved in ‘ foreign ’ policy he 
in relation to their own most personal and immediate interests. ti 
Conclusion | 2 
Mr. Speaker, I have terminated my review of my position as I see it, a j 
review which has the full endorsement of the Prime Minister to whom I, of " 
course, submitted what I proposed to say for his approval. etl 
If I have gone into some detail in trying to define to you my sphere of - 
authority, if I have explained at some length the organisation I propose to set co 
up to discharge my particular responsibilities, it is for the reason that I feel a no 
clear understanding is desirable between me and this House, outside it, with scl 
our public opinion as a whole, indeed that without such agreement, I shall be vig 
conducting our foreign policy from an uncertain foothold, which cannot but thy 
undermine my ability to carry out my task with the efficiency which all must 
recognise it demands. I need not again emphasise the intimate connection cei 
which exists between our foreign policy and the strategic requirements of the thi 
defence of ou Empire, which in its turn is involved in the efficient implementa- the 
tion of the engagements with which we have entered with the Allied nations, 
the importance of the efficient maintenance in the years which lie immediately = 
ahead of us of the controls to be imposed upon Germany.®® I need not surely 
stress the close link existing between our foreign policy and our trade and am 
commerce, upon the development of which so much will depend for the success sm 
of all those great schemes of internal reform so necessary to make good the 
devastation brought about by these six years of war. cor 
I hope I have not wearied the House. I need not say that I shall welcome if i 
full discussion of my proposals, welcome all suggestions calculated to assist in bec 
the attainment of what I have in view, indeed the attainment of the pursuit of a enc 
well-planned national foreign policy which all Parties to-day recognise to be 
essential.?® tie 
Watrorp SELsy. of t 
28 Liberal and Liberal National Organisation Reports on Germany, 1943. fort 





2® Mr. Bevin. Lord Templewood, Royal Empire Society, May 29, 1945. Times, 
May 30, 19465. 
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THE GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMPS! 


I 


Tuossz of us who knew of the German concentration camps when they 
were established more than twelve years ago had but one consoling 
thought—such horror and abomination could not last. The Terror—in 
the streets of German cities, in the ‘‘ Brown Houses,” as well as in the 
camps—was often explained as “the kind of thing that is bound to 
happen when there is a violent revolution.” And, indeed, the explana- 
tion was plausible as far as it went, although it was not a valid excuse 
for the crimes that were committed. I was never willing to accept it as 
such. Nevertheless I did not realise at the time that the Terror, so far 
from abating, would grow worse as the years went on and that the con- 
centration camps, where it was most inhuman, would endure until 
invading armies brought it to an end. 

It was the easier to believe the Terror would not last because Germany 
had never been a terroristically governed country, at least not in modern 
times. Whatever may be said of Imperial Germany, it was what the 
Germans call a ‘‘ Rechtsstaat ’’—that is to say, the rule of law prevailed. 
The law itself may have been open to grave objections, but it was, on the 
whole, justly enforced. The German judiciary was animated by a stern 
ethic, but it was a genuine ethic. The maltreatment of a prisoner after 
arrest and before trial was a common occurrence in many European 
countries before the first world war, and between the first and second, but 
not in Germany. Imprisonment without trial or beyond the term pre- 
scribed was unknown. There was also in Germany a powerful and 
vigilant public opinion, and any miscarriage of justice or any excess on 
the part of the police would make a stir in the press or in the Reichstag. 

The concentration camps of the Third Reich would have been incon- 
ceivable in Imperial Germany. It is true that the Third Realm had some- 
thing in common with the Empire of the Hohenzollerns—enough to make 
them both a menace to mankind. But there was a fundamental differ- 
ence: the Empire was under the rule of law, the Third Realm was not. 

And it. is no accident that Hitler was highly critical of the Empire, 
and that the influence of Bismarck on National Socialism was very 
small, 

How are we to explain the ‘‘ Brown Terror,” as it was called, and the 
concentration camps, which were its most frightful manifestation ? Why, 
if it was something abnormal and unprecedented in German life, did it 
become an established institution that might never have come to an 
end at all if the Germans had not lost the war ? 

An inquiry into the nature of the Terror and the reasons for its dura- 
tion is a big and necessary task. It is necessary for an understanding 
of the German nation, with which we have been at war and must hence- 
forth live in peace. It is necessary for an understanding of the war itself 


1 Reprinted by kind permission of The Manchester Guardian. 
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(seeing that the Terror was, in a last analysis, an organic part of German 
warlike preparations), and therefore necessary for the maintenance of 
peace. But such an inquiry will take time. 

I myself possess well over a hundred detailed statements by Germans 
who suffered in the ‘Brown Houses’ and concentration camps from 
March, 1933, until about the end of 1936, and much was written about 
them at the time. But evidence relating to life and death in the camps 
during the war must be gathered and collated. Witnesses must be heard 
and they must include warders, guards, and commandants, as well as 
liberated prisoners. One may hope also that the archives and records of 
the Gestapo will have been seized, for there is much that they could 
reveal. A certain distance from events is needed. A psychosis of re- 
awakened horror and indignation on the one hand and of despair and 
humiliation on the other must be overcome, in some measure, if the whole 
bare truth is to be made known, as it should be made known. 

I have often discussed the camps with men who had suffered in them. 
Some of these men had great psychological insight, balanced judgment, 
much fortitude, and the gift of self-expression. But not one of them has 
been able to convey what the life in the German concentration camps was 
really like. It was ‘ unvorstellbar ’—inconceivable—and to have endured 
it is to have experienced a reality that made normal reality seem unreal 
by comparison. I am convinced that many of those who have now been 
liberated from the camps will never be able to find their way back to 
that inward liberty which must always go with outward, and will con- 
tinue, inwardly, to live in Buchenwald or Dachau although Buchenwald 
and Dachau are no more. 

All I can do is to give a few recollections and reflections that may in 
some small way help the reader towards a better understanding of the 
clotted horror and abomination now revealed afresh to those who may 
have known but had half-forgotten, and for the first time to those who, 
twelve years ago, could not have known. 

I doubt whether there was ever a State more liberal than the German 
Republic commonly called the Weimar Republic. The dominant trend 
in the administration of justice was towards leniency. But this leniency 
had two fatal defects: it was so lenient that crimes which in England 
would have been punished with death or a long term of penal servitude 
were punished inadequately or not at all, and it was biased, even in its 
very leniency, being even more lenient when the culprit belonged to one 
political faction (the Right) than when he belonged to the other (the 
Left). 

The Terror began immediately after the first world war, though it 
did not become part of the administrative system until the Republic was 
overthrown. I remember a small incident in April, 1920. I saw a German 
civilian, who had been arrested by those troops who were amongst the 
precursors of the S.A. and the 8.8., struck repeatedly across the face by 
one of their N.C.0.s. He was terrified and he wept. His cheek grew red 
and swollen as the blows were repeated. Many Germans to whom I 
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related what I had seen were incredulous, not because they did not want 
to believe but because that particular excess, small as it may have been, 
was alien to the correctitude that prevailed under the Hohenzollerns. 

But it soon became evident that the excesses, of which I had witnessed 
one so trivial, relatively, were something more than the violence which 
could be expected in any country, however civilised, amid civil strife 
following upon a disastrous war. The political assassinations which began 
in 1919, when Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht were murdered, 
became systematic, and terrorist organisations grew up and collaborated 
with one another in what would to-day be called an ‘ underground 
movement.’ The term ‘ Werwolf’ (German, Werwolf; old English, 
Werewulf; French, loupgarou; Greek, lukanthropos), meaning ‘ man- 
wolf,’ has appeared in the headlines of our newspapers only now. But 
a terrorist organisation bearing that name existed in Germany at least 
twenty years ago. I still have a booklet, dated 1926, in which a certain 
Koch, who later on became Gauleiter of East Prussia under Hitler, 
expounds the ideals of this organisation and attacks, from the radical 
National Socialist point of view, the ideals of rival conservative 
organisations. 

The so-called Vehme, a kind of secret vendetta, became such a menace 
that the Prussian Government, which was amongst the most liberal in 
Germany, appointed a committee of inquiry into the murders committed 
by this organisation. The inquiry was held in camera, and the findings 
(of which I have a copy—it runs into some 20,000 words) were never made 
public as far as I am aware. It is a terrible document and should have 
served as a public warning nearly twenty years ago (it is dated March 17th, 
1926). It is of great interest even to-day, for it is not impossible that the 
remnants of the S.A. and §S.8.. will rally to form a secret organisation 
modelled on the Vehme and strike murderously, not, perhaps, at the Allied 
armies of occupation or Allied civilian authorities, but at their German 
‘ collaborators.’ 

German republican democracy was immobilised by a deadlock which 
the very mathematical perfection of that same democracy made possible. 
The terrorists passed for patriots and, indeed, many of them were patriots, 
though, in the end, they helped powerfully to bring disaster upon their 
country. They were the first recruits of a secret army of national libera- 
tion, and the purpose of the Terror was to destroy the internal foe before 
attacking the external. The concentration camps were in a last analysis 
internment camps for prisoners of war taken in the civil war, secret at 
first and then open, which began almost immediately after the first world 
war and has ceased only now—and perhaps not even now. 

The terrorists were therefore protected. To have destroyed them 
would have been to save Germany, and much more, as events have 
shown. But many Germans believed that to strike at the terrorists, or, 
rather, the patriots, as they were held to be (they called themselves and 
were called vaterlindisch), would be to strike at Germany’s future. That 
is why they had such powerful support in the Reichstag, a support which 
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paralysed German democracy by the use of the constitutional machinery 
that democracy had itself provided. 


I 


The elections to the Reichstag in May, 1928, were a big triumph for the 
German Social Democratic party. It seemed that the future of Germany 
was in the hands of the moderate Left and Centre, and that the liberal 
principles of the Revolution of 1918 had triumphed at last in the land of 
the Hohenzollerns. I remember the elections vividly because of the 
feeling of relief that something sinister, something of menace to all 
Europe, it seemed, had been overcome. But, like so many others, I was 
mistaken, for while German republican democracy augmented its strength 
in terms of Parliamentary mandates, Hitler had laid the foundations of a 
different sort of power by his conquest of the countryside. His movement, 
though restricted and of small electoral importance in those days, had 
spread its network of agents, terrorists, and passionate agitators over the 
villages and small towns. German industrial labour and its leaders were 
to pay heavily for their neglect of the ‘ reactionary,’ ‘ stupid ’ and ‘ back- 
ward ’ farmers and peasants. 

I was in Berlin during the elections of September, 1930. We all knew 
there would be a large increase in the National Socialist vote—some 
pessimists prophesied that Hitler would command sixty or even seventy 
seats in the new Reichstag. I was in the company of Dr. Breitscheid, the 
Social Democratic leader, who was murdered last year, when the returns 
were announced. He made but one comment when, to our dismay, we 
learnt that the National Socialists had won 107 seats. ‘ This,’ he said, 
‘means @ military dictatorship.’ A few hours later I met Dr. Hilferding, 
another of the Social Democratic leaders, who had been Minister of 
Finance seven years before (later on he committed suicide in France so 
that the German invaders should not take him alive). He made the same 
comment: ‘ This means a military dictatorship.’ 

It was profoundly disconcerting in those days to see how the German 
Republic was drifting towards disaster because there, where there was 
understanding, there was no effective will, and there, where there was a 
will, there was so little understanding. Some saw the dictatorship 
coming, and the European war that lay beyond. But many held it would 
be just as well if Hitler did take office, for the ignorance, incompetence and 
charlatanry of this pitiable creature, as they held him to be, would then 
be made manifest, and he and his movement would Gpogpes for ever 
in failure and humiliation. 

I turned my attention to the Terror, and, hearing by chance that there 
had been excesses in the Federal State of Brunswick, where a National 
Socialist Government had been formed, I went to discover whether any 
conclusions could be drawn. I found that indeed there could. 

I do not know when the concentration camps were first devised. It 
must have been long before 1933, for they were established, with all their 
elaborate organisation, immediately after the elections which were held 
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in March of that year. The National Socialists had obtained 288 seats, 
the Nationalists 52. These, together with one member of the Peasants’ 
League (Bauernbund), made a majority of 52 per cent. in the Reichstag. 
Constitutional authority was theirs and, with it, they brought the Terror 
out into the open and, destroying the Constitution, they established the 
Third Reich. 

It was in Brunswick a year earlier, Easter, 1932, that I received the 
first deeper premonition of what was to come. I found that, despite the 
overriding central constitutional authority in Berlin, there was a National 
Socialist dispensation in Brunswick, a State within the State. And I saw 
the victims of what was the beginning of the open Brown Terror. It was 
here that I first heard the concentration camps mentioned as a project. 
But I was inclined to dismiss them as unlikely, believing rather that the 
National Socialists, once in control of the central power, would carry out 
a general massacre of all their opponents without going to the trouble of 
interning them. Such a massacre was certainly planned—the National 
Socialists often spoke of it as the forthcoming ‘ night of long knives.’ 
Why the plan was not carried out I never discovered—perhaps because 
it would have made too bad an impression abroad, for the National 
Socialists were most anxious to make a good impression upon the outside 
world, especially England. 

It was in the villages around the city of Brunswick that I first saw men 
who had bruises and knife or shot wounds inflicted by the S8.A., who had 
been holding secret military manceuvres. The Terror was evident not 
only in this visible form. It was in the air, in the looks of the people. The 
peculiar, nightmarish atmosphere was unmistakable. This atmosphere 
accompanies political terrorism always and everywhere. I vividly remem- 
ber asking myself: ‘If it is like this here in Brunswick, what will it be 
like when it spreads to all Germany and nothing is left to restrain it ? ’ 
It was, I think, the first time that I gave up hope. 

A negative, but ominous, portent of things to come was the indifference 
of the German public as a whole. Indeed, it was not until the Manchester 
Guardian had published a detailed report on the Terror in Brunswick that 
the German Liberal and Socialist press took an interest. As a direct 
consequence of the exposure in the Manchester Guardian ten special 
correspondents of German newspapers left Berlin for Brunswick on 
April 1st to investigate. The results of their investigation were sum- 
marised in the Manchester Guardian on April 2nd, 1932. The correspon- 
dent of the Berliner Tageblatt wrote that at Kreiensen, near Brunswick, 
the National Socialists were ‘ turning the lives of the inhabitants into a 
hell.’ 

I left Germany in February, 1933, but returned when Hitler had 
assumed full tyrannical power. The Terror, unleashed all over Germany, 
was particularly severe in the working-class quarters of Berlin. No words 
I can command will ever convey the nightmarish atmosphere, the almost 
tangible blood-shot darkness, that weighed upon the sunlit streets. The 


| sunlight, of course, was real; somehow it did not seem to be. It is 
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characteristic of terrorism, at its intensest, that it seems like some super- 
reality and that all else is of a dim sub-reality by comparison. 

I could describe the whimpering physical and mental wrecks that 
emerged from the Brown Houses, the faces smashed or pulped out of 
recognition by the Stahlruten, those tapering steel rods with leather- 
covered handles, wielded by the 8.A., but the Terror itself, the actual fear, 
the reality of which physical anguish is but a part, I cannot describe. 

The Brown Houses—the notorious Hedemannstrasse and Papenstrasse, 
the Ulap, the Columbia Bar, and so on—received thousands of men, and 
even some women, during the month of March, 1933. The victims were 
sometimes detained for a few hours, sometimes for days, beaten with 
rubber truncheons or Stahlruten, or sometimes flogged till they fainted, 
to be brought to with cold water and then flogged again. Many died of 
their injuries. Detailed reports of the Terror in Berlin and elsewhere 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian on March 27th, April 4th and 11th, 
1933, and in many subsequent issues. 

Many were drafted to the concentration camps. It was difficult to 
establish any precise figures in those days. My own inquiries led me to 
believe that by the end of March, 1933, the inmates of the concentration 
camps numbered at least 20,000. 

It was the extent and the ferocious intensity of the Terror that led 
many, including myself, to believe that it must abate. Many Germans 
looked upon it as a kind of cruel and destructive political tornado that 
must blow over. But the years went on and there was no abatement. On 
the contrary, the Terror grew much worse, though more secret. During 
the war I often wondered whether the German concentration camps still 
had many inmates. I thought, perhaps, that most of the inmates had 
been drafted into the army. But now we know that it was not so, and to 
me the supreme horror is this : that there are men who have had to endure 
it for twelve years. One week, indeed, one day, in a German concentra- 
tion camp could wreck a man’s health or unhinge his mind. What 
twelve years can do passes the power of the human imagination. 

Terroristic violence in the streets and in the Brown Houses came to 
an end before long. The Terror was organised and legalised. It was main- 
tained by two measures—death by shooting or hanging, and, far worse 
than either, detention in a concentration camp. 


Ill 


The existence of the concentration camps was officially admitted. 
They were represented as political reformatories, so to speak, of a rather 
humane character. On August 23rd, 1934, Dr. Goebbels, addressing 
delegates of the International Penal and Prison Congress in Berlin, 
declared that the purpose of the camps was to turn ‘ anti-social ’ members 
of society into ‘ useful members’ by ‘the most humane means.’ On 
December 12th, 1934, General Géring gave a diplomatic reception and 
said, in an address, that to characterise the camps as ‘ places of torture’ 
was ‘ a malicious invention.’ 
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The Terror was entrusted exclusively to the Gestapo by a special law 
which was promulgated on February 12th, 1935. In the early days 
arrests of political dissidents or suspects were sometimes made by the 
ordinary police (as distinct from the Gestapo, who were a creation of the 
Third Realm). Persons detained at a regular police station or sent to 
prison considered themselves fortunate, for they were safe and they were 
not flogged. When the Terror was legalised they had no such refuge. 
They could not even hope to escape with a flogging administered by Brown 
or Black Shirts (S.A. or 8.8.) in a Brown House. There was no alternative 
except death or a living death in a concentration camp. 

What was done in the camps was made known before the war and has 
now been revealed anew. It would be pointless, here, to add further 
details, except, perhaps, in so far as they might illustrate two aspects 
that have received little notice, the one pertaining to the tormentors, the 
other to the tormented. 

The cruelty of the guards or overseers was not only extreme, it was 
often ingenious and perverse, and yet accompanied by a loathsome senti- 
mentality. Stalwart youths, devoted followers of Hitler, who would 
practise the most fiendish cruelties during the day, would in the evening 
sing those German folk-songs which are amongst the most moving in the 
world, or listen to the prisoners singing them, and grow sentimental to 
the point of tears. I know of one camp where the prisoners gave a 
theatrical entertainment at Christmas. The commandant and his staff 
abandoned themselves to the Christmas spirit. They enjoyed themselves 
vastly and were full of praise for the performance. But when Christmas 
was over they were as cruel as ever before. 

In one camp, near Brandenburg, one of the prisoners was a monkey. 
It had belonged to a Communist who had shown it, from time to time, at 
village fairs. The guards, who were men of the 8.8., delighted in torturing 
this monkey and driving it into paroxysms of terror and rage. They 
would compel prisoners to molest it and passively to endure its biting 
and scratching. Sometimes the screeching of the tormented animal was 
such that the S.S. men grew weary of it. They would then knock it 
senseless by a blow across{the head. 

The German writer’ Erich Mihsam was @ prisoner in the same camp. 
He was a kind of literary anarchist, a gentle and guileless man, who never 
harmed a living creature. He and the monkey rivalled one another as 
objects of sadistic amusement. After a while his face was hardly recog- 
nisable, it was so bruised and swollen. The 8.8. men took particular 
pleasure in boxing his ears—they became a mass of purulent and encrusted 
matter. One Christmas Eve they dressed him in a bear’s skin and made 
him amble through Brandenburg from tavern to tavern, leading him at 
the end of a piece of rope and driving him on with whips. Later on he 
was found hanging in a doorway. Whether he was murdered or whether 
he committed suicide is uncertain. 

The ‘other aspect of life in the camps should, in all fairness, receive 
its due. Between the prisoners there was a wonderful comradeship and 
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solidarity, no matter what their political convictions might have been. 
Amongst the multitude of personal reports I have received, both written 


and verbal, from prisoners (some of them even smuggled out of the camps) 


there is mention of only one betrayal. The temptation to obtain some 
alleviation of inhuman torture or immunity against a terrible death by 
acting as an informer must have seemed irresistible. But it was almost 
invariably resisted. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the highly controversial question 
of German guilt, the guilt of a whole nation. What went on in the camps 
was widely but not, perhaps, generally known. That Hitler enjoyed 
immense popularity, although he never concealed his truculence of 
mind, is an irrefutable fact. His opponents, who in the most critical 
days numbered nearly half the nation and included almost the whole 
of industrial labour, were divided amongst themselves and lacked the 
immense vigour, faith, and determination that animated him and his 
followers. 

EIt is true that all this loads the Germans as a whole with a fearful 
burden of responsibility. But it is also true that a tyranny which, had 
it been established, would have resembled Hitler’s was averted by a 
general strike in March, 1920 (the only successful general strike in the 
whole history of the labour movement), that in the winter from 1923 to 
1924 there was a series of strikes (with hardly any funds, so that every 
strike meant bitter penury) which had for their ultimate purpose the 
prevention of a similar catastrophe. The strikes throughout the Ruhr 
in 1924 reduced the miners to destitution—I saw many miners’ children 
in those days who were pale and peevish with hunger. Matteotti is justly 
famous—but Germany had many Matteottis. 

Nor was resistance to National Socialism confined to the Left. Many 
members of the German nobility and of the officer corps, as well as of the 
clergy, whether Roman Catholic, Lutheran, or Reformed, risked their 
lives—and many lost their lives. Many, including at least one member 
of the German General Staff, warned the Western Powers before the war 
that if these Powers failed to show more resolution in dealing with Ger- 
many, war would become inevitable. The conspiracy culminating in the 
attempted assassination of Hitler nearly a year ago was a most heroic 
enterprise in which officers of high rank (including Field Marshal Rommel), 
members of the nobility, industrialists, trade unionists, and others of 
the political Left, men of the Roman Catholic Centre, and ministers of 
the Gospel took part and paid with their lives. I know of one German 
diplomatist who would never raise his hand in the ‘ Hitler salute,’ 
who was indefatigable in collecting evidence of the Terror and sending 
it abroad, and who was, in the end, hanged for participation in the con- 
spiracy. 

The unique horror of the concentration camps, the persistence of that 
horror for more than twelve years, the more than inhuman cruelty of the 
terrorists, and the connivance, or at least the indifference, of a huge 
public—all these are justly condemned, and all these demand expiation. 
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But the other aspect must not be forgotten—the unexampled stoicism 
of the prisoners in the camps and the superhuman heroism of many, very 
many, outside. 

: F. A. Voter. 


FAIR COMMENT 


THe Famiry Frevp 


A GENERAL election, following a Long Parliament and a Coalition Govern- 
ment, has at least this amusing side to its unwanted turmoil : it provides 
the spectacle of men who have for years sat and worked together, paid 
tributes of praise to one another, proclaimed their perfect union and 
mutual sympathy, suddenly discovering one another’s defects, dishones- 
ties and ‘ crazy ’ methods of misleading the people. Nothing like the 
enmity of old friends! In the good old days when everybody (apart 
from the Irish at Westminster) was born either a little Liberal or a little 
Conservative, the electors expected and enjoyed slanging-matches 
organised between traditional enemies who were often friends behind the 
scenes. They are puzzled, and become cynical, as they assist at the family 
feud of a dissolved Coalition, which now carves its father, the Prime 
Minister, into a dual personality ; as Winston the War-Winner and 
Churchill the Conservative ; the first joint being prime roast of Old 
England, the second bully-beef—according to the revolting members of 
the formerly Happy Family. 


PRIVATIONS OF PEACE-TIME 


We were warned, well before the war ended, that we must not expect 
any immediate relaxation of teasing controls, or any sudden abundance, 
after many small deprivations. We accepted this decree and answered, 
thankfully, that it would be enough to get the bombers out of the air 
and to be able to sleep quietly at night. On experience, this form of 
negative relief turns out to be rather thin and unsatisfying. It reminds 
us of the poet-philosopher’s doctrine, who tells us that we ought to be 
grateful to the gods so long as we are not in acute physical pain. You 
have the tooth-ache. Nothing matters but the extraction of the tooth. 
It is gone. You are out of pain. Alas, within forty-eight hours the old 
nagging vexations of daily life return and, with them, the habit, so dear 
to Englishmen, of grumbling. We can now complain without being 
arrested for treason. We can complain, not so much that privations did 
not cease with European peace, but that they increased and grew worse, 
while we were informed, vaguely, that many other unpleasant things 
await us. We question the alleged necessity which we suspect may be an 
excuse for muddles. We want to get out of the queues and into the food 
shops. We want fuller radio explanations from above. Until we get 
them, we grumble on. But the official retort appears to be: ‘ You have 
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endured much. You have stood up to the bombs. Go on enduring ; 
go away ; and don’t ask for anything.’ 
Waat First ror PRIORITIES ? 

Meanwhile it is permissible to dream and to put in claims for ‘ priori- 
ties,’ concessions and restorations. Ought rubber hot-water bottles to 
precede tyres for private motoring? (Turn gas-masks into bottles.) 
May men have razor-blades before women have scissors? What right 
have people to clamour for gin and whisky while the pubs (as on VE day) 
placard their windows with no beer or sold out ? Give us more books and 
not bulkier newspapers. Give us comforts, not luxuries. . . . And all 
the time we meet people who seem to have everything they want, their 
needs being privately satisfied by friends who know other friends who know 
where anything, from cigarettes to strawberries, can be procured in 
plenty. These people are irritating. One feels disposed to hate and 
perhaps to denounce them. It is better to be friendly with them and with 
the friends of their friends. One may get something out of them : crumbs 
from under the counter. 


ToRMENTS OF TRANSPORT 
For the millions crowding back, in these weeks, to London or hear it, 

@ positive relief would be some mitigation of the horrors of London Trans- 

port, particularly in regard to those overcrowded, lurching monsters, the 
motor-buses. Complaints have repeatedly resounded concerning the 
merciless manner in which these horrid creatures race ; stopping only for 
seconds at the ‘ request ’ points, while hoarse female cries of ‘ hurry along, 
please !’ exhort the old, the feeble or the sickly to perform feats of 
gymnastic balance far beyond their years and strength. To get on in 
time is to risk death or injury by falling backwards. To get in is to be 
flattened. To get out is, at moments, impossible, without inflicting 
injury upon others, as one elbows and shoves and sways and totters, 
frantically grasping at knobs or rails, as monkeys swing from branch to 
branch of the forest tree ; while there, on the pavement outside, bustles 
an expectant mob, eager to storm the few vacant places and to collide 
with the poor wretches who stagger out, terrified by the thought that, 
in @ moment, another formidable jerk forward may precipitate them, 
with their shopping bags, flat on to the laps of seated passengers. These, 
under the torment of this competition, seem to have grown fierce and 
hideous in aspect, to have developed herd-souls, and to have discarded 
the semblance of the human face divine for the perplexed nozzles of silly 
sheep or resentful cows. We nov know what doomed animals feel like 
as they bleat and moan in railway trucks. Modern transport in public 
vehicles reduces us all to the level of humiliated cattle. 


Firry Otp Masters Return 

The National Gallery has been crowded for weeks past in welcome to 
_ some of the great pictures that are now beginning to return there. Many 
service men from the Allied and liberated countries must have seen this 
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selection of survivors for the first time. Others, deprived of them for 
years, stared at them as though they were discoveries ; sometimes with 
the odd suspicion that they are changed. Or perhaps cleaned ? Certainly 
@ new radiance, a ‘ gem-like flame ’ seems to have spread (for example) 
over Rembrandt’s Woman taken in Adultery. But just as ‘no man ever 
crosses the same river more than once,’ so none but those with very 
accurate visual memories ever looks at the same picture twice—at any 
rate after a long separation. The eye of the observer may have changed ; 
not the object. ‘ Was it always like that ?’ is a question best answered 
by present delight in what remains of it. There they are—the Van Eyck, 
a Velasquez, the Michelangelo, the lovely pale unfinished Piero, the 
Poussin Bacchanale, the Rubens Judgement of Paris. We still have them, 
preserved from the fate of so many treasures in half-ruined Europe. 
For how long? Ask, not the restorers and cleaners, but the statesmen, 
the politicians, the diplomats, who are requested to save us from another 
war. No more pictures ‘ next time.’ The inventors of directed missiles 
will see to that. 


WaRNING TO BOOK-COLLECTORS 
The sale of the first portion of what the auction-catalogue.calls the 
‘ famous ’ library of the late Sir Hugh Walpole once more illustrates the 
importance of condition in any collection of rare books. This first portion 
comprised a selection of English and American novels, ‘ mostly first 
editions ’ and mainly of the nineteenth century. Prices were, on the 
whole, high. But they would have been twenty times higher had the 


books been in immaculate condition; and ‘ mostly’ they were not. 
Nor did ‘ dear Hugh ’ improve their prevailing shabbiness by decorating 
them with chatty remarks—in ink—concerning his joy at the discovery 
of such a rarity, say, as Jane Lyre, in its original brown cloth, but with 
its joints repaired. Never make personal remarks in a rare book : never 
add anything. The only collector I can remember who rivalled Hugh 
Walpole in this respect was John Drinkwater, who, not content with 
plastering the inner front cover of his books with a book-plate of a nude 
lady reading, and therefore ruining, a book, in or near a bath, insisted 
upon scribbling on the fly-leaves announcements of the obvious: as that 
the book was a first edition, rare ; and, by implication, that John was a 
clever and prosperous fellow to have found it and adorned it with his 
own, I fear, not very valuable signature. 


Harp Times For HousEHoLp Hints 

Let us take off what shabby hats we happen to have left to the popular 
dispensers of cookery hints for hard times. They really are doing their 
best to make the best of what they all know to be extremely nasty dishes. 
The old cookery books from The Boke of Cokery, imprinted by Pynson in 
1500, and a Propre new Booke of Cokery (1546), past the celebrated Mrs. 
Hannah Glasse and the no less celebrated Victorian, the bulky Mrs. 
Beaton, nearly all erred through extravagance, demanding a reckless 
cracking of fresh eggs, an outpouring of milk, cream, rich juices, gravies 
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and even wines. It is now realised that it is vain to cook the unpro- 
curable, and I admire the art with which the uneatable is made to sound 


appetising ~ cheery paragraphs about reconstituted eggs, corn beef, 
spam, pie dishes greased with dripping, grated carrot, browned crumbs 
and diced cabbage or potatoes. We have to admit, however, that none 
of this is really the art of cooking. It is the art of concealing the fact that 
we have nothing nice to cook. 

RicHARD JENNINGS. 


TRUTHFULNESS OF MIND 


Dvunrine these fateful and agonising years of war, the civilised peoples of the 
West have probably scaled greater heights and sunk to lower depths than ever 
before in recorded history. There has been in deed and fact, if not a revaluation, 
at least a transvaluation, of all values. Every term of praise and abuse, every 
outstanding quality and defect has acquired not only a novel and vivid set of 
associations, but also a deeper and more intense meaning. Thus, in the last 
six years we have gained a far grander realisation of some old ideals, and of high 
qualities like moral courage, physical daring, endurance and self-effacement. 
Equally we have seen new depths of infamy in moral cowardice, treachery, 
infidelity and in that weakness which, like stupidity, often seems worse than 
malice. Nor will this generation of children and men, at any time throughout 
their lives, fail to be influenced by these visions of lofty heights and precipitous 
depths. It will take time for us all to recover, not only from the physical 
anxiety and overstrain, but also from the protracted sense of horror and the 
stark visions of evil. 

In this strange process of revaluing everything, which all unconsciously is 
proceeding in most of us—many children over ten seem to have already struck 
their balances and to have revalued everything in terms of personal advantage 
—some of the old conceptions which are the true legacy of a mighty civilisation, 
tend to grow obscure. Thus, truthfulness of mind as a rule and norm of 
thought, or even as an ideal, is disappearing. The old standards suffered 
violence from the onslaught on truth during two wars and from all the apathy 
and weakness that afflicted us in the intervening years. Thus many public 
statements that are made are no longer taken seriously and, presumably, many 
of the people who make them neither take them seriously themselves nor do 
they expect them to gain acceptance. And it is not only propaganda— 
admittedly hateful in many aspects—that is responsible for this widespread 
abandonment of truth and the prevailing scepticism of mind. 

Propaganda, as we shall try to show, has been guilty not only of the lie of 
speech and of the lie of mind but, what is worse and even indecent, of the very 
lie of the soul. Of all that we shall treat presently. At the moment we may 
think of the advertisements by which we are on all sides besieged. They are 
strangely insistent, clamorous, imperative and, for the most part, highly 
unimaginative.1 We refer to advertisements for some patent medicines, for 

2 Which Cabinet Minister or other gifted official thought in March, 1939—note the 
date !—of that wonderful slogan to be writ large on our hoardings: ‘ We’ve got to be 
prepared’? And was it some relative of his who recently devised the attractive words, 
* We've got to keep on saving!’ Why serve such stuff to our people who are highly 
imaginative ? And why forget that they have an indomitable sense of humour ? 
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properties put on the market by enterprising agents, for businesses and 
industries and for all those things, distempers, foods, gadgets and what-nots, 
that may be bought and sold. Only small children who preserve the open-eyed 
wonder of childhood with its terrifying literalness of mind, or highly credulous 
people who still attach some importance to the printed word, now take any of 
these advertisements seriously. Most of us expect mis-statement, evasiveness, 
trickiness, over-emphasis and, what is far worse, exaggeration for profit or 
gain. And not infrequently we find what we expect. Small wonder that 
advertisements tend to grow more glaring and more clamorous in order that 
they should begin to do their work of advertising. The crescendo of emphasis, 
of mis-statement and of repetitive insistence, is an offence both to mind and 
imagination. Are all these things after the war to become worse ? And are all 
the new discoveries in the sky to be called to the aid of those who wish to put 
things on the market ? An unpleasant prospect of uninterrupted restlessness 
seems to be opening up before our distracted minds, and before both eyes and 
ears that refuse to be filled with seeing and hearing. In passing, the psychology 
of advertising in this and other countries should be studied. It would provide 
an interesting sidelight both on the mass foibles and the mind of our day. 
Repetition, if not an accepted criterion of truth, is thought at least to yield 
some certificate of value! Surely all this calls not only for record but for 
scrutiny and criticism. 

Think, again, of publishers’ ‘ blurbs ’ for books. They are often inartistic 
and sometimes untrue. They do not err by impartiality and sometimes share 
in the spirit of advertisement for profit. Nor are the publishers alone to 
blame ; for the notices of books in the weekly and other reviews often give 
little or no indication of value. Discerning readers, in something of a daze after 
perusing a book-review which may be full of praise, with suggestions of the 
author’s genius and originality, will quietly wonder if the book is worth reading. 
Gone are the days when on reading a commendatory review of some significance, 
we telephoned an order to our booksellers ! 

Lest perhaps this catalogue grow over-long, we may think for a moment 
of cinema notices, which indulge in a hideous and reckless use of superlatives. 
A film that we could scarcely see without yawning and from which we may 
hurriedly depart, is advertised with a profusion of language and an indecency 
of self-praise that is nothing short of pitiful. Thus the public, on being assured 
that a film is ‘ glorious,’ ‘ thrilling,’ ‘ stunning,’ ‘ breath-taking,’ that it shows 
‘X’ and ‘ Y’ at the height of their dramatic power or in the glory of all their 
glamour, will wonder if the film would prove interesting. Some of the cinema 
critics, in passing, are fearlessly truthful and incisive. The thunder of the 
cinema advertisement remains if possible to drown the critics. Even small 
boys and girls, in spite of their love for the ‘ movies,’ take all the superlative 
advertisements to mean merely that the film is worth seeing. Clearly, language 
is beginning to lose some of its significance and, equally clearly, a recognised 
standard of untruthfulness is gaining wide acceptance. 

But all these instances, which might be multiplied without effort, are 
as nothing compared with the horrors of propaganda in its many forms. 
Propaganda is advocacy, and at its worst it is unveiled and unblushing. It 
sometimes disguises itself even as disinterested love for an enemy, and a deep 
solicitude for the good of that enemy which, through lack of proper guidance, 
passes unperceived. So much of the propaganda of our time has been utterly 
contemptible. It is deceitful, one-sided, unchivalrous in the scoring of points, 
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1945 
untrue in its unwillingness to admit unpalatable fact and in its tendency to So 
slur over mistakes and admitted errors. Thus, however good or mighty its f th 
purpose may be, it exhibits the significant emblems of a bad cause and, above | ° 2; 
all, a complete absence of integrity. It lingers with repetitive vulgarity over Sat : 
every success and passes over difficulties in silence. It sinks to dishonour in Bee 


swiftly attributing the mean motive wherever possible. It revels in defamation d 
of character and in vulgar personal reference. It errs by silence, though it | °°°P-* 
clamours the live-long day, by its terrible reiterations and emphases, and by its 


manifold deceit. It seems utterly oblivious of the shattering power of truth, - 
It has overdone itself so piteously that ordinary men and women—not to speak Cae 
of more discerning minds, when they endure propaganda, scarcely know what ast 


to believe or what to think. We might cite dozens of instances ; let one suffice. he | 
The stories of atrocity circulated during the last war have had such an | ™8 
effect upon our people here in England, that it is now difficult to get the bulk 


of us to believe any significant story of horror perpetrated by the enemy, | **° Ms 
True, our people have a firm conviction, founded upon fact, that the enemy is Seas 
capable of any crime, and of any enormity, but for little or nothing in the world ; da 
will the ordinary man pin his faith to any statement made by any office of | *° 

information or any bureau, nor to any formal statement of any government— ale 


and all this because of the desecration of the older standards during the last h 
fateful thirty years. On hearing instances of organised brutality, the me oP 


bulk of us do not openly reject the statements, but we do not entirely accept It we 
them. Witness the prevailing absence of any recoil from the repeated and ¥ oot 
terrible recitals of mass murder. We simply do not let the statements occupy | ; ij ies 


our minds or, when we recur to them in thought, we mark them with a query, 
with a thoughtful ‘I wonder ’ or with an equally thoughtful ‘it may be true,}| ™@?Y_ 
it probably is; who knows?’ This, be it noted, is the true reaction of the 


sceptic who finds the salt of truth in the surviving query and the. ultimate eats 
doubt.? 
to rev: 


* During the year 1940 it was my duty to listen to German speeches and to the prii- 
cipal items of German propaganda to England. Few more unpleasant tasks could have eae 
been laid upon a man. I found Hitler’s speeches the least nauseating. His repetitions were and 7 
fearfully boring, his view of European history was childish, his knowledge of foreign] %0 Tesi! 
countries obviously non-existent. His screams and occasional shrieks, were hard upon only le 
the ear. But there were sometimes flashes of humour and asides which showed some play | advant 
of mind. Now and then, when he laughed merrily with his wildly excited audiences, it} examir 
was difficult to forgo a smile. He hated and despised Churchill and, later, Roosevelt, and 
‘let fly ’ at them with a violence of invective that was not always sane. About the Jews it will 
his attitude seemed to betray the ‘ logic ’ of the insane. He seemed, in passing, always to 
be remarking : ‘Chosen People ? Why, there are, and can be, no chosen people ’—adding at our 
swiftly : ‘ We Germans are the only chosen people,’ chosen, apparently, not by the God of Tf, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but by the God of Himmler, Goebbels and Hitler. The man} ¢6Ver ki 
might indeed be suffering from suppressed hysteria, which drove his mind into spirals} be will 
of emotion, and also from the malady of the one-track mind. He was, however, not infre- careful 
quently speaking with great, if unhealthy, conviction. Not so the man Joyce, to whom, will be 
as I was bound, I listened with a growing sense of nausea. The man, I mean, who pro- this incl 
nounces Germany ‘ Jarmany ’ and Churchill ‘ Charchill.’ When he spoke words of denun- eo 
ciation, they sounded like some little grocer’s assistant abusing the Minister of Food. to criti 
When he repeated slanderous words about ‘ Charchill ’ he was frankly ludicrous. When he hesitat: 
smacked his lips he was disgusting. But when he appealed to us to overthrow ‘ Charchill’ 
in order that we might escape from ruin, he was nauseating. ‘ Jarmany ’ was calling upon 
us in England to capitulate for our own good. Here was a man of bitter mind, hating 
everything that was English, advocating in veiled words the supposed good of the people 
he most despised. Sincerity ? Certainly he was sincere, a sincere hatred of the people 
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So far, a glimpse at the pathetic untruthfulness of our day. At this turn 
of the tide in the fortunes of men, therefore, it may be well to emphasise that 
truth must be sought for its own sake without heed or fear of any consequence. 
This is bravely said, but it is rarely attempted and still less frequently achieved. 
Every effort of ours to arrive at truth, which is one of the natural desires and 
deep-seated needs of the human mind, will, of course, be obstructed by rumour, 
by the clamour of prejudice, by personal and national prepossession, and by 
the haunting ‘will to believe’ that dominates and frustrates much of our 
thought and lives. We need, therefore, to remind ourselves not infrequently 
that no opinion of whatsoever kind is necessarily sacred, that anyone’s opinion 
about anything may be just irrelevant nonsense, and that, while everyone has a 
right to his own impressions about many things and events, he has no right 
whatever to express those impressions with conviction, until he knows that they 
are well founded upon fact and principle. The fact, of course, should be 
established fact, or fact accepted from a trustworthy source, and the principle 
should ultimately be capable of scrutiny. We may, in exchange of views, be 
forced to hear unfounded opinion without expressing recoil or demur. There 
is no reason for offence against the high courtesies of life, nor against gentleness. 
But our minds should remain perfectly untrammelled, realising that neither 
the opinion of our friend nor our own is necessarily of any value whatsoever. 
It might help us in our conviction if we try to see how far an opinion is really 
no more than a transcript or rehash of some article in a daily paper or review. 
If anyone, therefore, contends with some conviction, and even vigour, that 
‘everyone has a right to his own opinion ’—which is almost a proverb and, like 
many a proverb, contains no more than a grain of truth—we not only demur 
but challenge. We suggest that no one has a right to any opinion whatever, 
unless it be well founded and defensible. A man’s impressions—sharply to be 
distinguished from opinions as being less stable, more fugitive and more open 
to revision—are his by every human right, and such a right we should be 
prepared to defend to the very last ; provided always it be both understood 
and agreed that no one has a right to state falsehood, to propagate error or 
to resist truth. If we forsake the high and inexorable code of honour, we can 
only lead miniature lives, thwarted throughout by recurrent visions of our own 
advantage. If we forsake the code of truth, which we have here tried to 
examine, we can only wallow in prejudice and error. This code, which contains 
one of the most inspiring ideals of our civilisation, may not lightly be laid aside : 
it will not be easily achieved but, above all, like honour, it can only be discarded 
at our peril. 

If, therefore, we would be truthful in mind, every supposed fact of whatso- 
ever kind must be open to scrutiny ; every fact, once faithfully recorded, must 
be willingly accepted. Every item that tells against an opinion must be 
carefully weighed, as otherwise, by one of the many wilfulnesses of memory, it 
will be the first to be forgotten. Every principle that we use in moving from 
the isolated event to the more sweeping judgment, must ultimately be subject 
to criticism. Any principle, once seen to be true, must be accepted without 
hesitation, whatever the result or wheresoever it may lead ; and, lastly, let 


whom he professed to love. If this be propaganda, it deserves some vigour of condemna- 
tion—and so, by the way, does the man Joyce, who is a fair representative of propagandist 
vices in all their lack of integrity and ineffectiveness. The vices at issue are not confined to 
the man Joyce, norto Germany. They belong to the ‘ propaganda’ mind, withits unlovable 
maxim—we quote textually—‘ plug, plug, plug away until you meet with a sales resistance.’ 
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it be said bravely,.every prejudice within us must be tracked, acknowledged noth 
and discounted. mig] 
On the road outside Cambridge, on the way to sunny Grantchester, a repo 
student who was studying philosophy once found himself in meditative mood. | insu 
For years he had listened to lectures, and read many books in which different less | 
philosophers had stated their case in ways which could by no feat of dexterity 7 
be reconciled. Nor was that all. Professor X and Mr. Y in England and other trutl 
countries had added their own quota of sound to the general dissonance. bee 
How was any poor fellow to find his way through this bewildering clamour of cone 
opinion ? Scepticism, of course, was the classical way out of the confusion. instr 
But scepticism seemed to him a profession of weakness and an abandonment of blur 
the search for truth. It was too easy and its inmost core ‘ that there is nothing | turns 
anywhere but guessing,’ seemed to him too dogmatic. Besides, how pirouette P 
mentally for the rest of life, with the half-ironic, half-complacent sceptic’s | atic 
question ‘Who knows ?’ for ever beating in one’s mind? It seemed to him Italie 
that scepticism broke down entirely, as an answer could be given to the | etre 
question, ‘Who won the Boat Race ?’ and if in lesser things, why not in preju 
greater ? Rejecting, therefore, this rough-and-ready help in his grave bewilder- reluct 
ment of mind, there came to him suddenly, out of the blue, the following clear delig] 
conviction. unty} 
Not one of the philosophers and not one of the professors had the slightest | discar 
right to state anything, except in so far as it could be based upon acknowledged theref 
fact and generalised by some principle capable of close scrutiny. In other words, must 
they were not prophets, however much they might like to assume the mantle, prejuc 
and their visions, however luminous, might be no more than the stuff of dreams. condu 
That, perhaps, was the most liberating thought concerning the truth of things | Tecord 
that ever came to that student’s mind. It was his vision on the road to | Mind: 
Grantchester. It at least proved in his life a bulwark against both scepticism | little j 
and cynicism. It helped him to discredit, with a certain wistful indulgence, | 1 tor 
many statements, by whomsoever made or held, and thus to escape from the with it 
tyranny of fashionable schools of thought, and from some of the worst evils of Th 
compromise between divergent opinions. people 
The great enemy of truth is prejudice. It brings in its train the supreme others 
vice of emphasis, which can vitiate everything. It leads us to record one set of lurking 
things willingly and to pass over others in one of those tell-tale silences that always 
may often betray us far more than any word. It leads us to attach a vigour of while 
importance to one thing, one fact, and to refuse to accept other facts that profess 
might tell in a divergent or opposite direction. Above all, it prevents a calm | U8, anc 
clear survey, thus leading rather to passionate defence of a cause, than to a he will 
truthful presentation of a case. Nor wi 
As prejudice can exert such a poisonous influence on mind and life, we may self-crit 
note forthwith that it differs altogether from pre-judgment. If a person, let us | teacher 
say, has reacted six times in a special way, it is not prejudice but pre-judgment | Sport t 
to suggest that he will probably react in a similar way on the seventh occasion. 
Such a pre-judgment is sane, and even wise, provided it bears in mind the dweller 
unaccountable vagaries of the human heart and the strange topsy-turveydom peoples 
of human motives. Thus, provided such a pre-judgment be not held too their na 
tenaciously, nor too condemningly, nor above all, too dogmatically, it may show lead alr 
no more than quiet practical wisdom. Prejudice, on the other hand, operates adjoinir 
in a totally different way. It shows great alertness in listening to everything of the p 





in disfavour of a person, a people, a group or opinion ; a readiness to believe 
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nothing that is good ; a joyous and immediate acceptance of everything that 
might tell in favour of a given preoccupation, and a willingness to believe evil 
report. Prejudice, of course, may prove to be justified and thus give rise to the 
insupportable: ‘Ha, ha! I thought so!’ The attitude of mind is none the 
less entirely untruthful. 

The mind itself has nothing to do with the making or ‘ creating’ of any 
truth concerning persons or things, though it has been well said that the mind 
‘becomes what it knows at the moment of understanding.’ At its best, 
concerning persons and things, the intellect is a recording or a registering 
instrument and not a productive or ‘ creative’ activity. Prejudice tends to 
blur the record and to falsify the mental power of registration. It therefore 
turns the mind into a productive agency indeed, but only of falsehood and error. 

Prejudices are, of course, of an amazing variety. They are sometimes 
national. Think of the people who hate or despise the Jews, the Irish, the 
Italians, the Scots, the French, the English and, in consequence, find it 
extremely difficult to hear anything in favour of these peoples. Sometimes the 
prejudiced people make gallant efforts, by great self-discipline, and admit 
reluctantly that some individuals of these particular races or nations are really 
delightful. They will hurriedly add that they are obviously exceptional, 
untypical to a degree of their people. They accept what fits, and lightly 
discard what cannot be arranged, into a preconceived pattern. Each man, 
therefore, who wishes to attain or retain some element of truthfulness in mind, 
must scrutinise his thoughts in relation to these and other peoples. If such 
prejudices be found—and they will be found in the plural if the search be 
conducted with any singleness of purpose—they must be freely and faithfully 
recorded. Subsequent reactions may thus be checked and discounted, and the 


mind set free to think truthfully. That liberation of mind will bring with it no _ - 


little joy. The intellect will be ‘ unpinned ’ from a fretful point which constrained 
it to move in a narrow monotonous circle, and may now soar and scan things 
with its native receptivity. 

Then, too, there are professions which incur prejudicial dislike. Many 
people have a bias against lawyers and think them no better than sharks ; 
others dismiss cobblers as revolutionaries and atheists; not a few have a 
lurking prejudice against estate agents ; while commercial travellers have not 
always been immune. Some people entertain harsh thoughts of surgeons, 
while they have nothing but high appreciation for physicians. Each of these 
professions and jobs arouse naturally and immediately a prejudice in some of 
us, and we have only spoken of a handful chosen at random. Each of us, if 
he will be truthful, had better undertake a fairly exhaustive list of his own. 
Nor will the list be short for those of us who are endowed with some power of 
self-criticism. What of our attitudes towards clergy, garage owners, politicians, 
teachers, civil servants, journalists, and so on unendingly ? It is no little 
sport to make a complete list, and the quarry is truth. 

Again, there are topographical prejudices of town dwellers and country 
dwellers, which sometimes prove impassable barriers to understanding between 
peoples. Even children do not always pass from one to the other group with 
their native ‘ insouciance.’ And what of the prejudices of one county that will 
lead almost to a feud with its,neighbours ? Or of the mad dislikes that lead 
adjoining villages to revel in suspicion and truculent animosity ? And what 
of the prejudices of different classes of people, high, low and middle, which are 
perhaps the most pathetic and tragic of all ? 

Vou. CXXXVIII—No. 821 B 
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Lastly, in order not to make our list wearisome, there are the religious 
prejudices. There are many people who detest Methodists or Catholics, Jesuits 
or Orangemen, Episcopalians or Presbyterians, with such vigour and delight 
that they even feel in their detestation a high sense of duty and fulfilment. In 
such cases of religious conviction, it will be more difficult for anyone to realise 
the existence of prejudice. The whole thing will seem to him something sacred, 
and perkaps bound up with the worship of Almighty God, supported, if need be, 
by wrenched and twisted quotations from Scripture. These religious prejudices 
therefore, strangely indefensible, often almost ineradicable, are violent enemies, 
of truth. They produce the controversialists, and minor fanatics and the 
* good haters,’ who are a poison in the national life. More to our purpose at 
the moment, these prejudices are the outstanding enemies of truthfulness of 
mind. 

Apart from prejudice, the greatest enemy of truth is rumour. It is a 
commonplace that rumours may spring from a slight word, a mere question or 

observation ; that they grow and live upon themselves ; and that they 
spread like wildfire. The sovereign remedy of course, is a careful use of our 
critical faculty of mind, which shows itself in a reluctance to accept any mere 
statement, in a sheer inability to repeat unsupported stories or any random 
remark. It might be worth adding that the current method of quoting rumours 
‘ with every demur’ is a strange device to secure the best of both worlds—of 
truth, we mean, and of fitful rumour. Such a course offends against. the 
elementary necessity of cultivating a horror of mis-statement. A lie, for our 
purpose here and now, may be described as ‘ conscious and wilful mis-statement.’ 
Apart altogether from lies in their many aspects from black to white, there are 
manifold mis-statements in everyday life which show a terrifying indifference 
. to fact and truth. Clearly, truthfulness of mind would lead us to verify our 
references lest perhaps, all unconsciously and lightly, we add to the general 
confusion. 

If this attitude of mind, which we have singled out for joyous praise as an 
outstanding necessity, be cultivated, it will lead to a horror of all things which 
complicate the pattern of truthful thought and of all things that are of 
doubtful report. Courses that are devious and things that are deceitful will be 
laid aside by such a mind with the startling rapidity of a mathematician who 
cannot bear the sight of ‘ cooked’ figures. Thus, the attitude of mind will 
in the end not only dictate a recoil from any mis-statement and a lovable refusal 
to commit oneself in the absence of real knowledge, but it will lead emphatically 
to a hatred of all deceit, subterfuge and duplicity. Thus the attitude of mind 
will dictate a truthfulness of speech and an avoidance of the lie. 

Within our own times the public lie as an instrument of policy has been so 
prevalent, and has often met with such immediate and amazing success, that 
many people have been startled. In comparison, they have, half-consciously 
perhaps, tended to think that the ordinary private lie was a matter of 
insignificance, a trifling peccadillo that might light-heartedly be repeated. The 
case of theft is in many ways similar. In the prevailing violence, the wholesale 
robbery and looting in Europe, some people seem to think that a little private 
theft—a minor house-breaking or shop lifting, or the removal of a jewel from a 
bombed house—is a matter of comparative insignificance. It was not lightly 
suggested in our opening words that this generation of mankind would only 
slowly recover from the visions of infamy and evil that the war has brought in 
its terrible train. 
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Lies, of course, are of innumerable kinds, nor shall we attempt any classifica - 
tion. Some of them, mostly in a perfect barrage, deny accusations against 
ourselves through fear or vanity. Others deny accusations against others from 
motives of loyalty. Some of them traffic in statements to the detriment of 
others through malice, jealousy, hate or nastiness, while not a few lead people 
to ‘ talk big ’ in order to seem both interesting and important. There are, too, 
the unending lies of suspicion and anger. Lies may, in fact, be dictated by 
any passion, by any good quality, like loyalty or love or kindness, and by any 
defect down to a degrading moral cowardice. Hope and fear, love and hate, 
justice and charity, malice and weakness, suspicion and magnanimity, may all 
lead people to lie, unless these passions, qualities and defects are held in tight 
rein by an abiding truthfulness of mind. In England the lie used to be abhorred. 
It would be a major disaster if that high standard, which, to our knowledge, 
was held nowhere else with the same vigour and conviction, were lost. 

Our suggestions, when all is said, are rigidly practical. They do not 
primarily concern either the academies or the laboratories, and do not address 
themselves to the old and tantalising problem, ‘ What is truth?’ They do 
not touch the wondrous power of imagination within us, that can so speedily 
seize on a fact and transform it into an index or a portent, seeing the light of a 
shooting star in the glow of a firefly. Nor do they deal with that strange power of 
intellect which swiftly tinkers with the ‘ dots ’ and ‘ dashes ’ of experience, filling 
in the gaps, and straightening them out into lines and circles according to our 
bent and prepossession. These are some of the many unrecorded a priori feats 
of mind! Of all these tricks and oddities which manifest themselves daily in 
observation and reflective thought, the research students and philosophers will 
be well aware or, alternatively, if not, they might do well to pause and reflect 
lest the craving of the ‘ will to prove’ should quench the disinterested love of 
truth. If we do not seek truth with real devotedness for itself alone, we may 
indeed see visions and dream dreams, but we shall attain to little or no glimpse 
of reality, nor shall we achieve that inner serenity which the resolute, selfless 
search for truth alone can confer. We have laid aside all these enthralling 
questions and have directed our thoughts to the day-to-day needs of life. Our 
plea has been that we should survey and appreciate, with a view to recoil and 
corrective effort, the onslaught on truth that has been made within our time ; 
that we should register its devastating effects in the misuse of language, and 
that we might try to reassert both in life and thought the old unsullied truthful- 
ness of mind. Thus in the days when we are waging and concluding mighty 
wars of liberation, we need to conduct a sustained battle for the liberation of 
our minds from prejudice and passion and for a freedom of soul from haunting 
deception and error. 

Joun G. VANCE. 


POLITICAL GERMANY 


Tue Hitler era and the war against Hitlerite Germany has not only annihilated 
the historical cities of Germany, but it has also destroyed the work of four 
generations since Napoleon, to build up a political Germany. Now, when only 
fragments will be found, a survey is equally important for the historian as it 
should be interesting to all those bent on spiritual reconstruction. 

Vor. CXXXVITI—No. 821 B* 
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An excellent book by Wilhelm Dittmann, former Socialist Member of the 
Reichstag, Das Politische Deutschland vor Hitler.) comes as a welcome help. 
Dittmann has transformed the statistics of the elections for the National 
Assembly of Weimar, the seven Reichstag elections of the inter-war period, 
and the last election of March, 1933, sate graphical, coloured illustrations 
explained by simple charts with 

Every student of the book will be ie by the picture of the National 
Socialist inroad into the electorate in the crisis elections of 1930—1932-1933. 
He sees clearly that the National Socialist Party, as tiny as 2} per cent. of the 
ballot in 1928, polled at the climax of 1933 nearly 44 per cent. of all the votes, 
and together with Hugenberg’s German Nationals, their Coalition partners, 
commanded about 52 per cent. of the German electorate. Considering some 
illegal Nazi ‘double voting,’ about 50 per cent. of the nation was behind 
them—about 50 per cent. were anti-Nazis. The reader sees equally clearly 
that the National Socialist ‘ prophets ’ drew nearly one-half of their crowds 
from the formerly dumb and inactive non-electors, and the other half from 
very small parties which did not promise any shelter to their members in 
the turmoil of the crisis. In the normal year of 1928 only 754 per cent. of 
the electorate had voted, while in 1933 nearly 89 per cent. came to the polls, 
nearly 13 per cent. of men and women who never before had anything to do 
with politics. 

Viewing the anti-Nazi half of the nation, the Social Democrats (originating 
in the 1860’s) now were reduced to about 18 per cent. of the increased voters, 
the Catholic Centre (founded in 1870) to about 14 per cent., the Democrats 
(descendants of 1848) had shrunk to not quite 1 per cent.—altogether 33 per 
cent. against 50 per cent. in 1928. These three parties, now only one-third of 
the voters, formed the true supporters of the Weimar Republic. To these we 
have to add about 12 per cent. of Communists who, half enthusiasts, half 
cynics, while profoundly hostile to National Socialism, yet stood against the 
Weimar Constitution. 

A student of Dittmann’s work sees beyond all doubt that there has been 
since the nineteenth century, down to our time, a definitely political Germany, 
which means voters, conscious of their intention, framed in traditional political 
parties which held each a reasonable programme on the basis of the existing 
Constitution. To those Republican parties we must add as members of 
‘ Political Germany ’ a section of the Communists on the extreme left—and on 
the extreme right a kernel of the ‘German Nationals,’ those old Protestant 
Conservatives who, while partly aiming at a return of the Monarchy, helped the 
Nazis against the Weimar Republic, but who later—some of them—would 
oppose Hitler as a man of hybrid schemes. 


32 





PROPORTION OF VOTERS: 


Normat Exection, May, 1928 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Communists : ee National Socialists ; ; 2-6 
Social er ' - 29-8 German Nationals : . 143 
Democrats . : - . 48 National Liberals ‘ : 8-7 
Centre ; - I .. 152 Small Parties ; : . 94 


2 Published by Europa Verlag Zuerich—New York, 1945. (Introduction covers 1848 
and the Imperial Reichstag.) 
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Crisis Exzxotion, Maron, 1933 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Communists 4 ‘ + 223 National Socialists i - 439 
Social Democrats . ° - 183 German Nationals . = oh 
Democrats . ‘ i - 08 National Liberals : s 1-1 
Centre ; ‘ 5 1 ae Small Parties ‘ * . 1-6 


Political Germany, with its Reichstag and its much older Diets in the 
principalities, had formed in the course of a century the habits of a free press, 
of freedom of teaching, freedom of association, an equitable legal system, 
juries drawn from the people, public trials and independent judges. With all 
this and with its historical party system, it differed in its sociology not so very 
much from the political nations of Western Europe, e.g., France, Belgium, 
Great Britain. But, in contrast with the West, those historical parties who 
formed Political Germany found themselves embedded, like an island, in a vast 
sea of men and women who had never developed any kind of political conscious- 
ness. Some owned a vague German national feeling, others not even that. 
We may call them pre-political. In Southern Germany one would find burghers 
conscious of local politics only. 

These pre-political elements throughout Germany were mainly in the large 
lower middle classes : small-holders, small traders, artisans, etc. They were 
astonishingly widespread also among the upper classes, intellectuals, the 
universities, even big business people. It was they whom the ‘ prophet’ 
Hitler brought under his spell. These elements were extremely suggestible in 
1929, when overcome by an overwhelming economic crisis, unexpected and 
incomprehensible. This crisis—in fact originating in the U.S.A.—resulted in 
8,000,000 of unemployed, many of whom were lost to the politically trained 
Social Democrats. It also broke the existences of millions of those small people 
in the large and small towns who in the metropolitan-progressive Weimar 
system were not even entitled to a dole like the organised workers. The 
roaming unemployed on the roads frightened them. They had no under- 
standing for them, and clamoured for a strong man who would ‘ take them off 
the roads.’ They did not find a sincere leader for their instinctive Small Man’s 
revolt against big Capitalism and big Socialism. 

To this economic catastrophe was thus added a political crisis of confidence 
in the ‘ party system,’ and the men of Weimar were decried for everything. 
With the Communist negativists on the left, and those masses who were 
infatuated by National Socialism on the right, the two parties, Socialists and 
Centre, who both defended the Republic, and who in normal times did good 
work in opposition to one another, now found themselves together in a minority, 
so that government, in Bruening’s era, was possible only by decrees. 

Besides the economic and political crisis of 1929-1933, there was a latent 
but extremely important religious factor. We mean the decades of the decline 
of Christianity, especially amongst nominally protestant pre-political elements. 
These somewhat mystically inclined but no longer Christian people were more 
unstable than others. Just because they were non-political, they were prepared 
to replace the old ideas of Christianity by the new idol of the ‘ Nation.’ All 
those old religious qualities of altruism, self-sacrifice, self-effacement, that 
longing for Unity, could be called forth by the irresponsible voice of the 
‘Prophet ’ to the service of the Nation. The clear distinction between the 
order of politics and the order of religion is often lacking amongst these pre- 
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political Germans, amongst whom were also to be found many true Christians 
who came into conflict with the Nazi state when it encroached on the Christian 
religion. Yet the non-Christians who had completely lost their bearings and 
who had no confidence whatever, as we saw, in the controversial, un-united 
and flatly sober Weimar system, expected much more of their government than 
—as it should be—the more or less good husbandry of the common household. 
They expected a saviour and a golden age and believed in Hitler as the Messiah 
who would lead them out of their tribulations into a Third Reich of bliss and 
glory. Hitler with his deep insight in the gullibility and stupidity of men called 
forth with his impious promises these benighted masses, showing them the 
radiant goal to be reached through self-sacrifice to the Fuehrer. 

The poor in public spirit have been always widespread in Germany. Hitler 
has given them stones instead of bread. Their outlook has been conditioned by 
the Past. In the old Holy Roman Empire, a super-national confederation, the 
ordinary people had no means whatever to influence the constitution and 
politics of this ‘ worldwide ’ organism. Pope and Emperor were benignant and 
far away like the Father in Heaven. The local affairs of these lands were left 
to town self-government or to feudal rule. An attitude of fatalism of the 
lowly was the result. Medieval political institutions were largely submerged, 
and fatalism increased, by the Thirty Years’ War. A second impact was the 
patriarchical princely rule of the eighteenth and early nineteenth ce.turies 
which allowed the subject, who loved his Landesvater and Landesmutter, no 
influence on his government, while private life, thrift, arts and universities duly 
flourished. Germans probably never felt so much ia their place as under these 
princes. Some of them, under the influence of the French Revolution, granted 
Constitutions and Diets to their peoples (e.g., Baden and Wuertemberg), and 
thus became the godfathers of Political Germany. The third significant period 
was that of the impact of Prussia and the Hegelian idea of the State, to which 
already Luther had contributed : the state regarded as the main manifestation 
of God and the absolute commur ity, which every citizen has to serve unques- 
tioningly, with all his capacities. Of these three impacts, the two former have 
had their origin in Southern and Western Germany, while the latter made 
Prussia ‘ Prussian ’ and infiltrated much farther. 

Notwithstanding essential geographical differences, political and pre- 
political Germans have everywhere been living side by side. They have been 
recruited, each of them, from every class of society. They often discussed with 
one another, A. saying: ‘ We should be more interested in politics, in our 
Parliament and in international affairs. We should judge and vote with 
responsibility, give more honour to our M.P.’s, and watch the doings of our 
government’; B. saying: ‘ Politics spoil the character; Parliament is but a 
talking shop; the Government will know best what todo, we don’t understand 
these things ; all politicians are corrupt ; elections are a nuisance and cost a lot 
of money.’ 

It is interesting to see both, pre-political and Political Germany in the hour 
of Munich. The benighted part of the nation applauded the bloodless conquest 
of Austria and of Czechoslovakia, and celebrated with joyful blessings Hitler 
and Chamberlain alike, as bringers of Peace to themselves and to Europe. 
More or less enlightened political Germans on the contrary passionately re- 
proached Mr. Chamberlain, in deep dismay at his having supported, as a British 
statesman, the evil machinations of the Fuehrer. 

To the Conjurer and to his accomplices, the pre-political type of Germans 
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liable to a vague national emotion was highly welcome, alike for his untram- 
melled goodly qualities as for his untrammelled disposition to evil. His type 
was fondled, while every political German was an arch-enemy, watched, 
persecuted, and often exterminated. 

The mishap of the Reichstag elections and the inroad of National Socialism 
upon the undetermined half of the German masses puts a question mark to the 
whole idea of adult suffrage under immature conditions. The idea has been 
put into practice in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is based 
on the nineteenth-century faith in the increasing enlightenment of the masses. 
What we have witnessed in Germany seems the exact opposite. Pre-political 
masses, dutiful subjects when ruled in a patriarchical way, have been, during 
an economic andpolitical crisis, excited to the extreme and invaded by a com- 
pletely irrational, truely demoniac mass-movement. Movements of enthusi- 
astic or demoniac mass-hysteria, such as children’s Crusades, persecution of 
Jews, burning of witches and of heretics, the Anabaptists of Muenster and the 
English Fifth Monarchy men have occurred from time to time and in many 
countries in the more remote past. But this is the first time that such a 
demoniac, and pagan, mass-movement has made an inroad—in the clear light 
of modern times—into the rational, statistical proceedings of general elections. 
No wonder that the members of the existing government lacked counsel and 
experience, so that Bruening when visualising a coming Hitler majority, 
would say : ‘ Let them take their chance and try. If they prove no good, the 
people will turn them out in the next elections.’ When the Dictator had jumped 
into the saddle it was too late. What a paradox of parliamentary democracy : 
it could happen somewhere else. 

German political life in the inter-war period, alternating between tran- 
quillity and excitement, as made visible on Dittmann’s charts, shows even 
more clearly in a comparison with France.? In Germany in 1918, sensing the 
fateful hour, about 83 per cent. of voters went to the ballot box, against about 
17 per cent. of non-voters. In normal times, in 1928, only about 76 per cent. 
voted, against about 24 per cent. of non-voters. At the crisis elections of 1932 
there were again, as in 1918, 84 per cent. who voted, and in the tragic last 
election of 1933 the excitement was so great that nearly 89 per cent. of the 
adult population had become voters as against only 11 per cent. of non- 
voters. 

Compared with this, in France in 1919 only 71 per cent. of the electorate 
went to the ballot, while 29 per cent. stayed away. In normal times, at the 
General Elections of 1924, 1928 and 1932, about 84 per cent. in each case voted, 
while about 16 per cent. stayed away. Even during the famous, highly excited 
Popular Front elections of 1936 the voters rose only from about 84 per cent. to 
about 85 per cent. This means that the normal interest in elections amongst 
the well-trained electorate of France, composed of males only, has been much 
higher than in Germany, but that the margin of increase in times of excitement 
has been diminutive as compared with Germany. (It is significant that the 
highest possible figures of electors in France, in two highly industrial con- 
stituencies around Paris and around Lille, have been in normal times about 
89 per cent. of voters against 11 per cent. of abstentions, a figure identical with 
that for the whole of ‘ not very political ’ Germany with all its female voters 
in the climax election of 1933. Again, the normal German figure of voting, 


2 On account of the peculiar electoral system of Great Britain, the figures wanted are 
more difficult to get at. 
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about 76 per cent. against 24 per cent. of non-electors in 1928, is nearly identical 
with the average figures of voting in extremely remote mountain constituencies 
of France, in the Cevennes and in the Pyrennees. These facts show that 
Germany in normal times has not been not as interested in its elections as 
France.) . 

Our comparison with France shows that the steep rising of the percentage 
of voters in the German elections of 1930, 1932 and 1933 must be compared 
with the upward jumps of the curve of temperature on the fever chart of a 
patient—a period of dangerously soaring mass excitement bringing all the 
trained traditional party electors, but at the same time a maximum figure of 
the previous non-electors to the ballot box. It seems likely that if this critical 
situation of the German people could have been handled strongly and wisely 
by firm leadership for about two years, the crisis would have been over and the 
curve would have gone back to normal. It was not to be. 

In Germany, composed of so many historical lands, geography makes all 
the difference. Dittmann’s graphic illustrations of the thirty-five constituencies 
of the Weimar Republic impress us with various typical pictures. First of all, 
the highly civilised Rhineland and Westphalia, with a large Catholic Centre— 
an element of balance in the crisis—and with many Socialists, for instance 
Cologne-Aachen or Westphalia: here the National Socialists did not touch 
more than one-third of the electorate. . . Secondly, the capital cities of Northern 
Central and Eastern Germany. In Hamburg, while the Nazis with their 
Coalition partners, the German Nationals, polled near to half of the votes, the 
left half is composed almost entirely of Socialists of whom more than one-third 
were Communists, with the Democrats, the party of Burgomaster Petersen, 
still in appearance. Leipzig presents a very similar picture. In Berlin, the 
Left amounted to nearly 59 per cent., about 52 per cent. of them Socialist, and 
of these considerably more than a half were Communists. In Franconia, with 
Nuernberg, we find that. the Left is about 48 per cent., composed half and half 
of Socialists and of Catholics, while nearly all the Right, composed of former 
small parties and of a huge crowd of non-electors, went National Socialist. 
Chemnitz in Saxonia shows an even more striking picture : about 45 per cent. 
Socialist, nearly half of them Communists, while an entire 50 per cent. of the 
voters, all the bourgeois people in fear of Socialism, joined the National 
Socialists. Breslau, with a conspicuous Centre, and even more Socialists, 
45 per cent. in all, shows that the Protestant bourgeois electors, formerly 
German Nationals, joined the National Socialists, giving them 50 per cent. or, 
combined with the remaining German Nationals—together 55 per cent. . . In 
the partly Protestant, peasant as well as industrial lands of South-Western 
Germany, Hessen, Baden and Wuerttemberg, the Centre held its own and so 
did the Socialists, while 45 per cent. in Wuerttemberg and near to 50 per cent. 
in Baden and Hessen voted National Socialist, which means that all the Pro- 
testants among the peasants, large groups of them stout Democrats (bourgeois 
left) since 1848, had lort their bearings and mistaken the Nazis for a genuine 
peasant party. . . The old seats of the Junkers, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, East 
Brandenburg and East Prussia show a much more catastrophic picture. In 
these remote, truly Prussian parts, the National Socialists, with their Coalition 
partners the German Nationals, commanded together 65 to 70 per cent. of the 
electorate. The nationalist-conservative folks formerly behind the Junkers in 
the German National Party had all turned to the more promising National 
Socialists, while the Junkers, civil servants, the Army and the Protestant 
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clergy, kept the reduced German Nationals still going strong. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

The question much discussed in the Press, whether there are good Germans 
as well as bad Germans, seems to us childish. But all the more essential seems 
to us the question whether there has been, beside these vast masses of pre- 
political Germans with their vagrant nationalism, also a morally conscious 
Political Germany. With the help of Wilhelm Dittmann’s research, we have 
answered this question in the affirmative. It is tragic that Political Germany 
in the early years of the Republic, in its crisis, and still in the National Socialist 
era, has not found a sufficent appreciation in the West. It has been ground 
down and atomised to the extreme by the National Socialist methods of 
dictatorship and of persecution. There was a sign in July of 1944, in the then 
widespread, though unsuccessful, conspiracy against Hitler: men from each 
of the groups which previously formed the German parties have been involved. 
Political Germany has been ground down additionally by the consequences of 
the Allied total war against Hitler’s Reich, with its destruction of cities as 
centres of civilisation, and more than all by the lack of genuine political warfare 
in this struggle of the Allies against the Third Reich. 

After gigantic exertions this struggle has been won. New tasks loom over 
the horizon. 

There cannot be a vacuum anywhere, not even a political vacuum. The 
non-political Germans are bound to increase in these times, when men are 
stunned. Yet responsible political Germans will have to come forth earlier or 
later, in order to help to build up the common future. German lands seem in 
utter chaos. There is surely much good-will, much inner awakening, much 
want for spiritual guidance, a vague European turn—all in all, a great chance. 
May all concerned understand the tremendous stakes of what will be done, and 
thus of what the future will hold in the next weeks and months. These are 
months of re-orientation—fateful to Germany, fateful to Europe. Let us not 
despair. 

Rut GAEVERNI'Z. 


THE FORMATION OF THE PUBLIC’S FORESTS 


How many of the public realise that they are now the owners of a very con- 
siderable area of State or Public Forests and that this valuable property is of 
a nature which requires careful treatment and continual protection ; in which 
the public can largely assist, if it is to achieve the results aimed-at and prove a 
benefit to the nation ? 

It is curious how history repeats itself in a nation. In 1662 the Royal 
Society was founded. One of its first acts was to assist in the publication of 
Evelyn’s great classic Sylva, advocating the urgent need of planting—chiefly 
oak, but other hardwoods were not neglected, e.g., ash, for the urgent needs of 
the Navy. The nation turned to planting and their successors reaped the 
reward, for many of the ships which were in the great fight at Trafalgar were 
built from the oaks planted during the Evelyn planting campaign of the later 
decades of the seventeenth century. To some extent there was another revival 
in the closing years of the eighteenth and early years of the nineteenth centuries 
and for the same purpose. This may be said to have been the last flash of 
interest in forestry of the British public. Changes in materials for ship con- 
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struction and the increasing utilisation of the soft woods, the pines and firs, 
for house building, and the facility with which imports of materials were 
received from Scandinavia and America put an end to forestry as forestry in 
Britain ; and a public grew up who were entirely ignorant as to the position 
this subject should hold in a well-administered State. By the end of last 
century the argument ran, We can get all our requirements in timber and 
so forth from abroad, so why bother to grow it ourselves ? This, in spite of the 
fact that there were hundreds of thousands of acres in Britain whose chief 
economic utility was the production of timber. Wrapped up in our prosperous 
trade we were rightly considered, economically speaking, one of the most 
extravagant nations in the old world. 

True, the subject cropped up periodically and was short circuited in our 
favourite way. In 1887 a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to consider 
the Forestry question, and made recommendations. In 1902-3 a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Agriculture reported on the subject. In 
1906 a Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation recommended the 
planting of 9,000,000 acres by the State, of which 6,000,000 were to be planted 
in Scotland and the balance in England and Wales. In 1911 a Departmental 
Committee on Forestry in Scotland was appointed. No trees were planted as a 
result of the recommendations of any of the above, though a useful report, 
‘ A Forest Survey of Glen Mor and a Consideration of certain Problems arising 
Therefrom ’ was an outcome of the last-named Committee. 

Then came the first World War. Shortage of shipping soon shut down our 
main imports of soft-wood timbers, including pit props. To a very considerable 
extent we had to depend upon materials coming from private woodlands. 
In 1914 some 97 per cent. of the woods in Great Britain were privately owned, 
amounting to approximately 2,500,000 acres. Owing to the difficulties 
experienced in obtaining the timber and other produce of the forests essential 
to the carrying on of the war, the Government at length became convinced that 
there was something in this Forestry question and the Minister for Reconstruc- 
tion set up a Forestry Sub-Committee to consider the question for the country 
as a whole. Its report, known as the Acland Report, was accepted by the 
Minister and Cabinet as the basis for drafting a Forestry Bill, and this Bill 
passed through both Houses in 1919. 

The history of 1662 and of a century and a quarter later was repeating 
itself. Forestry had come back to this country, but this time had come to stay, 
although for some years the British public was quite unconscious that they had 
become the public owners of an increasing forest estate. As a result of the Bill 
a Forestry Commission was appointed, consisting mostly of landowners with the 
late Lord Lovat as chairman and Mr. (now Sir Roy) Robinson as the technical 
adviser on the Commission. Sir Roy was chairman at the end of the twenty-five 
years during which the Commission has been at work. The Commission was 
given full powers—almost autocratic powers—to start afforestation in this 
country by purchasing land or contracting agreements with landowners for 
leasing their land on a tenure covering a period of at least one or two rotations 
of a coniferous crop. The controlling factor of the Commission was not Parlia- 
ment, but the Treasury, who sanctioned the annual sums to be spent. In the 
absence of any ministerial control in the House, the Commission was repre- 
sented as spokesman by one of their members, who was a member of the House. 
At the initiation of a new régime for which none of the Governments of the past 

‘had shown any enthusiasm, this was probably the best compromise which 
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could have been made ; for the Government soon lost interest in the Forestry 
problem, with full imports of timber once again reaching this country, the House 
of Commons was lukewarm and the public apathetically ignorant. But for the 
strong chairmanship of Lord Lovat in the financial crises arising between 1924 
(and the memorable Geddes Axe) and 1931, it appears more than probable that 
the new department would have had an early demise. 

It has been said that the Forestry Bill was based on the Acland Report. 
The main idea underlying the report was the necessity—an opinion held towards 
the close of the last war—to make provision for a three years’ supply of timber 
and pitwood in this country for a future war. The estimated area to furnish 
this amount was laid down at 1,770,000 acres, this area to be planted in eighty 
years at a total cost of £15,000,000. With the passing of the Bill a new State 
Forest Department had come into existence on paper: A staff had to be built 
up, the nucleus of which was formed from selected men who had been serving 
in the War Timber Supply Department operating both in France and Britain. 
The Commissioners set out with the main idea of purchasing land and afforesting 
it on the lines laid down in the Acland Report, aiming at acquiring and 
afforesting an area of 250,000 acres in the first ten years at an estimated cost of 
£2,872,500. The financial difficulties of the country of necessity upset this 
programme—in fact the rigidity of the Acland Report in its annual prescriptions 
was one of its chief drawbacks. To the surprise of some of the most enthusiastic 
disciples of the planting campaign in Great Britain, land was not so easily 
obtained as had been anticipated. For one thing the Commission were limited 
to the purchase of the poorer type of land unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 
Moreover, when an estate was bought the agricultural portions, together with 
buildings and so forth, had to be acquired, since a depreciation in values would 
result if only a specified portion of an estate were purchased. In spite of diffi- 
culties, which every landowner will appreciate, the Commission had acquired at 
the end of their first twenty-five years of work approximately 1,250,000 acres, of 
which 500,000 acres have been afforested and 250,000 acres remain to be planted. 
The balance of this land is either unproductive, above the present planting level, 
and mountain tops, or land which is agricultural and does not fall within the 
province of the forester. So we now possess National State Forests for whose 
future success we, the public, have a certain grave responsibility. Such owner- 
ship has never existed in this country before. The so-called State forests, the 
Dean, New Forest, and so forth, had come down to us solely as Royal forests— 
the property of the Crown. 

The pioneer work of the new department, once land was acquired, was by 
no means simple—draining, clearing, fencing, raising plants in nurseries and 
having the required number annually to keep up with the annual area to be 
planted ; choice of species to mostly unknown types of soils, and, in addition, 
the inaccessibility of many of the acquired areas, for the poorer soils were 
naturally on the more out of the way neglected hilly areas of the island—all 
these matters necessitated careful work combined with a certain amount of 
research work which had to accompany the rather rigid work carried out in the 
field. The Acland Report chiefly visaged the planting of conifers, quicker 
growing, more easily raised and planted out than the hardwoods or broad-leaved 
trees, and, of course, more adapted to the poorer soils. The work of the 
Commission during the twenty-five years was mainly based on a conifer-planting 
programme. It may be granted that the young department was aware that 
it would be judged by results, and that the only manifest way to show 
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results was by area planted and the young crops successfully brought on the 
ground 





The areas now under the Commission are spread over 263 forests, of which 
102 are in England, 39 in Wales and 122 in Scotland. Owing to the out-of-the- 
way regions in which this new planting work was being undertaken, it was 
foreseen that it would be necessary to make provision for permanent forest 
workers. Forest holdings have been built, that is, houses each with an acre or 
two of land to grow vegetables and so forth; 1,500 of such holdings were 
established during the quarter of a century. ’ 

In England and Wales 625,505 acres of land have been acquired, of which 
464,178 acres are plantable land. The acres planted were 276,898 acres of 
unafforested land and 49,102 acres of acquired woodland. The chief species 
in the reafforestation work and woodland planting were Scots and Corsican 
Pine, European and Japanese Larch, Norway and Sitka Spruce, Douglas Fir, 
Oak, Beech and Ash. In Scotland the total area acquired amounted to 627,000 
acres, of which 316,000 acres are plantable. 163,000 acres have been planted, 
the species used being Norway and Sitka Spruce about 53 per cent. ; Scots 
and Corsican Pine about 26 per cent. ; European and Japanese Larches about 
11 per cent. ; others 10 per cent. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of the operations of the new department, as 
it appears likely to prove the most practical and important, is the discovery of 
how to plant up deep peat land, or areas of peat with an underlying hard pan. 
Considerable success has been achieved. It had been known for some time that 
to plant such areas on the surface was to court failure. The Belgian method 
of cutting drains by hand and planting on the inverted turves cut out of the 
drain was adopted. For some years this was the only method used, the drains 
being cut at about 20 feet apart, the turves being spaced at 5 feet by 5 feet. 
The method was successful though somewhat slow and costly ; for the large 
areas of this soil type which the Commission had to deal with, something quicker 
was desirable and the tractor plough was considered. After much experi- 
mental work, with heavy mortality amongst the blades, a heavy tractor plough 
was devised, capable of turning up knee-deep heather and deep peat into 
gigantic ridges and furrows. The results achieved when the tractor plough has 
been over a moderate slope on a hillside or across an upland level track have to 
be seen to be believed. The plants are planted on the ridges, the furrows acting 
as drains. The largest areas so far planted in this fashion are to be seen in 
Wales and Northern England. That the Commission should have solved this 
difficult problem, bringing modern mechanisation to their help, in so short a 
time, is perhaps their most outstanding achievement during the twenty-five 
years. Other research work has been carried out into soils and the adapta- 
bility of species, growth statistics, quality of seed of different species and the 
localities from which procured, as well as investigations into protective methods 
against fire, one of the greatest dangers and source of injury to forests ; animals, 
including birds, insects and fungi; studies of increasing importance when 
considerable areas of pure crops or almost pure crops of conifers are being 
planted in a region to which many of them are exotic. 

That the activities of the Commission on the countryside should have been 
called in question on occasion and given rise to considerable local opposition was 
perhaps inevitable. That the young department blundered is not in dispute, 
_ especially in their failure to realise the importance attached by the public to 
some of the well-recognised beauty spots of the island, the controversies over 
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the New Forest and the Lake District being cases in point. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that the ignorance of the public on the subject of forestry 
and its implications to the nation was equally apparent. Arising out of the 
nature of the land to which forestry operations are chiefly confined, the Com- 
mission have been able to form three National Parks, and two more are under 
consideration. 

The chief deficiences in the work of the Commission are attributed by many 
to their neglect of the valuable British hardwoods, and to their failure to assist 
the private landowner on a sufficiently adequate scale. The small attention 
paid to the planting of hardwoods was due to the Commission’s rigid adherence 
to the provisions of the Acland Report ; yet there are in Great Britain areas of 
true hardwood soils, by no means extensive areas, which a section of forestry 
opinion consider should be maintained under the indigenous species of the 
locality, oak, ash, beech, elm, chestnut, and so forth ; for these British timbers 
are in some cases—oak, ash, ¢.g., as good as any grown in temperate regions. 
The cost of planting and cleaning felled areas of hardwoods would be no higher 
for the Commission than for the private owner. In the interests of the country 
the latter, possessing such soils and willing to retain them under hardwoods, 
should receive the necessary assistance and encouragement. 

It is on this matter of assistance to the private landowner, laid down as one 
of the duties of the Commission, that the latter were held to have failed. 
Certainly the offer of planting grants of £2 and £4 per acre for conifers and 
hardwoods cannot be considered excessive, and apparently only 145,000 acres 
were replanted during the period ; the planting rate on estate woodlands being 
about 6,000 acres a year, or about half that of the early years of the century. 
And this in spite of the heavy drain Government had made on the private 
woodlands during the first World War. As regards the Commission’s claim 
that advice was given to private owners, the latter had a strong case when they 
maintained that, firstly, the young department had its hands very full and that 
the work increased yearly, and, secondly, that many of the junior staff had not 
sufficient experience to be able to advise on the numerous and rather complex 
questions arising on private estates. 

A point which had been raised during the latter part of the period had been 
the responsibility of Ministers and the Cabinet vis-a-vis the Forestry Commis- 
sion’s operations on the countryside. Any questions raised in the House were 
replied to by one of the Commission who was also a Member of the House : 
Government, apart from the Treasury, took no responsibility. To this position 
there was growing opposition, since it was held that the afforestation business 
was cither a purely public matter, or should be discontinued if the Government 
attached no importance to it. The Forestry Commission had issued two White 
Papers on a greatly increased post-war afforestation programme, one of which 
had received a first reading in the House. The proposals envisaged a continua- 
tion of the Commission and its powers. In the House of Commons on February 
15th, 1945, it was announced that the Minister for Agriculture and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland will in future be jointly responsible for Forestry, the 
Forestry Commission being retained as an advisory body with executive func- 
tions. Many possessing a knowledge of the real position which forestry should 
attain on the countryside will conceive this to be the correct and almost inevit- 
able outcome of the fine work accomplished by the new department during 
its first twenty-five years ; more especially if it is accompanied by a greater 
devolution of powers to the executive staff actually in charge of the work in 
the divisions and districts. 
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As a result of the work accomplished the public now participate as owners 
in what is already a fine forestry estate, which only requires their sympathy 
and, where possible, assistance, to achieve even greater things in the future. 


E. P. Srussine. 


THE MEETING 


I 


How shall a man’s thought 

Rooted in habitude 

Of explicit fact admit 

A problem or a doubt ? 

For you are a certitude 

In a world of certitudes, 

We’ve worked the Universe out 

And there’s nothing that does not fit, 
We know what it’s all about 

So make what you can of it. 


(And how shall a man’s thought 
Find room in the world to doubt ?) 


How shall a man dispute 
Categorical ‘ This is,’ 

With ‘ It is not, or if 

It is, then it is less 

Or more than you profess ? ’ 


(And how shall a man’s thought 
Find room in the world to believe ?) 


How shall a man staled 
With Identity, discover 
In complexity of matter 
The Design from the Designer ? 


How shall a man sour’d 

With satiety, endeavour 

To deduce from Gift, the Giver, 
From Begotten, the Begetter ? 


How shall a man sated 
With Variety, consider 
In perplexity of Number 
Quality of Nature ? 


(And how shall a man’s thought 
Find room in the world to wonder ?) 





THE MEETING 


Il 


Is there no Place, no Time, 

No possible Then, no There, 

. Unguessed-at, unbeknown, 

Where we 

Can shake the barnacle world from us and see 
The thing we are become ? 


For know— 

This body, living in this moment, 

Dies to this moment, and this soul 

That holds this moment out of Time, to time 
Remits this moment. 


But in this moment 
That tethers me to the world 
And to this moment in the world— 


In this moment 

We give to living a significance— 

A glory or a shame that makes our moments 
Crises in Heaven. 


In this moment, 

The world is weighed in the balance. To this 
Immediate moment all my moments crowd 
And I am judged in the issue. 


There is 

But one moment, and in that moment 
Soul, and for that soul 

The world is all that moment. 


God is experienced in that moment, and the world, 
And I am judged in the issue. 


iit 


But is there no Place, no Time, 

No possible Then, no There, 

Unguessed-at, unbeknown, 

Where we 

Can shake the barnacle world from us and see 
The thing we are become ? 


Seek the conclusion to this thought 
Where There is not 

Nor Then, 

But Here is one with There, 

And Then is one 

With now. 
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Seek the conclusion to this thought 
Where Thought is not, 

Nor words to vex 

The Mind with Meaning 

Nor Meaning to perplex 

The mind with Argument. 

For we are bound to Definition, are wound round 
With words and with the meaning of words. 
For us 

Nothing is left that is anonymous, 

For us 

Before a thing has consequence or truth 

It must be named and numbered, prove itself 
By sight or touch. We are unable 

To contemplate the world without a label, 
But must pigeon-hole 

Body mind and soul— 

Docket even 

The property of heaven. 

For us 

Nothing exists that is not palpable. 


But in the conclusion of thought 
Is the exclusion of the world, 
And in the silence of the mind emptied of the world 
In the stillness of the mind emptied of words 
And of the meaning of words, 

The mind is filled with the stillness of the Word. 









































For consider the miracle of Meeting bial 
Which is the miracle of the world in M 
Changed in the changeless Word, 7 
Meditate upon = 
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And the world was changed in the changeless Word. 





THE MEETING 


IV 


In the Becoming of the Word 
In the world changed in the Word 
-In the Word unchanged in the world 


In the Becoming of the Word 
In the Becoming of the world in the Word 


In the meeting of the Word with Man 
In the meeting of a man with the Word 


In the Word that changes 
In the Word unchanged 
In the stillness of the soul filled with the Word 


Tn Life in the Word on Earth 
In Death that is Life in the Word 


In the Word shall a man be named to himself 
In the Word shall he be known. 


In the Becoming of the Word 
I am become. 
Murrover Lortvs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Taz NixgTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


— 


THE MALAYS AND THE MALAYANS 


Srz,—In his article on this subject Sir George Maxwell, keeping to statistics 
and to European legalities, has hardly given a fair picture of the human problems 
in Malaya. 

To dismiss immigrants from Netherlands India as cyphers in a table is to 
ignore the Peninsular Malay’s regard for people of his own race and religion, 
the only immigrants with whom he can intermarry and coalesce. In Malaya, as 
Sir George says, even China-born Chinese have enjoyed seats on Legislative and 
State Councils, so that it is inconsistent to stress the double nationality of 
immigrants of Malay race. 

To blame the Malay for failure in commerce is to ignore the point that for 
2,000 years Indians, and especially Chinese, have successfully done their best to 
keep him out of it. On page 62 of my Britain and Malaya I wrote: ‘An 
exclusive Chinese guild would have no bowels of compassion for a Malay or 
an Indian, or even a Straits-born Chinese craftsman, however competent. 
When Malay mechanics first entered municipal workshops, hitherto a Tamil 
preserve, these Moslems were set by Hindu foremen to repair night-soil carts in 
the hope of their speedy departure. When the British Government was helping 
the Malay fisherman to oust the middleman and retail his own catch, Chinese 
factories refused to sell him ice. And it was the British administration that 
saved Malay rice-planters from the exorbitance of Chinese millers.’ In Kedah 
Chinese contractors refused to tender, when a stipulation was made that one- 
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third of their labour must be Malay, even though the Government was ready to 
add 10 per cent. to the contract price. 

As long as the Malays are shouldered out of commerce, is it surprising they 
want to retain the administration of their own States in British and Malay 
hands ? They have accepted the recruitment of thousands of foreign Asiatics 
for their subordinate civil service, but they bitterly resent the idea of higher 
administrative posts being given to Chinese, who incidentally have shown little 
capacity to govern China on modern lines. And Malays may not be unaware that 
in some Chinese military circles Malaya is marked on the map as a lost province 
of China. Anyhow, our treaties promise there shall be no interference with 
Malay custom, and that eustom never sanctioned the administration of Malay 
Moslem States by non-Moslem Asiatics. 

If after the war the Chinese insist on retaining their own nationality, civis 
Sinensis sum will solve Malaya’s political problems. Meanwhile Sir George 
Maxwell has hardly made it clear that in the Straits Settlements, where the 
Malay’s birthright is not involved, there is an administrative service providing 
non-subordinate posts for the locally born Eurasian, Chinese and Indian. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sm) Ricnarp WINSTEDT. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE GRAND ASSEMBLY OF THE SERBIAN 
OrtHopox Ciercy, Maron, 19451 
To His Beatitude the Gicumenical Patriarch at Constantinople, To His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, To His Grace the Metropolitan of 


Greece Damaskinos, To His Grace the Serbian Orthodox Bishop Irinej 
Djordjevitch, To His Grace the Serbian Orthodox Bishop for Canada and 
the United States of America, Chicago. 

A Grand Assembly of the Serbian Orthodox Clergy from the territory 
of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, invaded and occupied by Nazis and held 
under the Partisan terror, was held on March 14th and 15th, 1945. The 
clergy who participated in this Assembly came from all Yugoslav ter- 
ritories populated by the Orthodox population, and particularly from 
Serbia, Montenegro and Bosnia. Among the representatives from Monte- 
negro also was His Grace Metropolitan Joanikije. Great concern was 
expressed in connection with the development of the internal situation 
in Yugoslavia where brutal force is reigning over the right, lie over the 
truth, and Machiavellian policy over moral. All these occurrences are 
incentives for further persistent efforts towards the monarchy and 
democracy. 

The clergy of the Serbian Orthodox Church consider : 

(1) That the campaign conducted by the Communist party and the 
Partisan authorities against the King and monarchist principles represent 
the first phase in the establishment of an integral communist administra- 
tion in Yugoslavia for the purpose of creating a totalitarian system of one 
party. 

1 This Memorandum was presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
June 7th, 1945.—The Eprror. 
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The Serbian Orthodox Clergy are venturing of expressing their hope 
that their views would be considered with an understanding, particularly 
in democratic countries which have benefited from the advantages of a 
monarchy. They also hope that assistance would be rendered to a nation 
which has been handed over to the Communists against their own will. 

(2) The Communist party of Yugoslavia has stabbed the Serbian 
Orthodox Church by cutting the territories populated by the Serbs into 
four federal units which should, according to the communist scheme, each 
have its independent Church as each such unit, according to the Com- 
munists, represents a separate nation, and each nation has the right to 
an independent Church. Thus a project is being worked out to form 
four out of one Serbian Orthodox Church. Things from which even the 
Turks at the climax of their power have refrained are being attempted 
now by Communists, namely, the breaking-up of the Serbian national 
unity and the integrity of the Serbian Orthodox Church. 

The Serbian Orthodox Clergy are appealing to the entire Christian 
world and all the Christian Churches to lodge their protests against the 
annihilation of a Church which gave to the common Christian good such 
great moral wealth, many artistic aquisitions and so much love for national 
freedom. 

(3) The Serbian Orthodox Church has been autocephalous for 700 
years, and independent. The project according to which it, or any other 
European or Eastern Orthodox Church should be subject to the Moscow 
Patriarchate, is absolutely contrary to the canons. The Serbian Orthodox 
Clergy will therefore most energetically do their duty in order to preserve 
the principle of autocephalous status of the Serbian Orthodox Church. 
They would therefore be grateful for any assistance from either religious 
or political institutions in the world who would help in the preservation 
of these principles. 

(4) The Serbian people were against communism not only in the past 
but are still so to-day, against communism and their moral. 

For those who are not aquainted with the communist system, let the 
following list of the masacred Serbian Orthodox priests serve as a proof 
of their hatred. It is not an exhaustive list, but all the same is a sufficient 
proof and evidence of the communist work. 

Tito’s soldiers have massacred : 


. Archimandrite Serafim Djaritch of the monastery of Sv. Trojica at Plevlje 
Abbott Nestor Trkulja of the monastery Plecane, Prijepolje. 

. Abbott Damnjan Tomitch of the monastery of Kosjerovo, Nikovica. 
. Monk Varnava Bucan of the monastery of Rakovica. 

. Archpriest Sergije Urukalo of Split. 

. Archpriest Konstantin Krstanovitch of Sibenik. 

. Archpriest Pavle Rukitch of Svilajnac. 

. Paun Fotitch of Sabac. 

. Archpriest Jevremovitch of Paracin. 

. Archpriest Slobodan Liljak of Plevlje. 

. Archpriest Lazar Ognitch of Snureditch, nr. Kolasin. 
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. Hieromonachos Teofan Blatovitch of Onivasitch. 

. Hieromonachos Gavrilo Dabitch of the monastery of Zupa, nr. Niksic. 

. Hieromonachos Hermilijan Bankovitch of the monastery of Kirsumovac, 
nr. Grocka. 

. Hieromonachos Konstantin Dukitch of Djekos, Srem. 

. Hieromonachos Sergije Mihailovitch of the monastery of Kalenic. 

. Hieromonachos Simeon Djacanin of the monastery of Petkovica. 

. Hieromonachos Janko Popovitch of the monastery of Dobrac. 

. Priest Bogoljub Nikolitch of Kragujevac. 

. Priest Milan Mitritch of Arandjelovac. 

. Priest Miodrag Solavitch of Dragacevo. 

. Priest Sreta Milovanovitch of Mrdjanovic, nr. Sabac. 

. Priest Milan Pasitch of Ujiste. 

. Priest Petar Vujovitch of Cetinje. 

. Priest Rade Popovitch of Andrijevica. 

. Priest Savo Pejovitch of Arilje. 

. Priest Risto Karanac of Niksic. 

. Priest Vaso Popovitch of Niksic. 

. Priest Vasilije Bojanitch of Podgorica. 

. Priest Bogden Keserovitch of Travnik. 

. Priest Krsta Markovitch of Ljesanska Nahija. 

. Priest Pavle Kekovitch of Danilov Grad. 

. Priest Djuro Tomovitch of Prijepolje. 

. Priest Bozidar Cosovitch of Kosamica, nr. Plevlje. 

. Priest Relja Puritch of Sjenica. 

(5) Always faithful to its people, the Serbian Orthodox Clergy is 
faithful to-day to the movement of General Mihailovitch, a popular 
leader. The fact that the movement of General Mihailovitch is at the 
same time anti-fascist and anti-communist gives it the characteristic ¢ 
a purely Christian and democratic movement which is serving the civi- 
lisation. All those who care for cjvilisation should help the movement o: 
General Mihailovitch. This struggle would have been less disastrous for 
our people, and the world would attain greater benefits if there existed 
solidarity between all Christian and democratic forces in the world, 
Serbian Orthodox Clergy would feel happy if they were to see in thé 
nearest future the realisation of this solidarity. ’ 

Secretary : President : 
(sgd.) Mraarto Dsusrron, (sgd.) Savo BosrtcoH-RELava, 
Hieromonachos and Archpriest. 
professor. 








